=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 1 Aug 1996 08:01:43 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Mark L. Wiley" <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Empirical Verification of Comp. teaching, Bamberg, Source....
 
I know Betty Bamberg published two articles in RTE--one in 1978 and one in
1981.  Both dealt with trends in high school composition and the effects on
students.  I know Betty personally and tried to call her yesterday.  Since
she has not returned my phone call, I suspect she is on vacation right now.
When she returns my call, I will tell her she is being talked about on this
list and see if she published anything in 1979 somewhere re course
effectiveness.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
 
Maybe the easiest way to locate this source would be to write Betty
>Bamberg, who this year has become WPA at Cal State U, Los Angeles.  I
>can't remember if she is on this list, but she will surely respond if you
>put something in the mail (remember the mail?).  --Ed White
>>
>> Unable to locate specific citation right now, but I will trace back to
>> situation I read it in yesterday....Somehow the name of Sandra Mano
>> continues to recur in re this......
>>
>> 'j'
>>
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 5 Aug 1996 14:31:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Announcement: Online Writing Course
X-To:         Canadian Association Study of Language & Literature <casll@unb.ca>
 
FYI
--Eric
------
 
C R E D I T C O U R S E A N N O U N C E M E N T
University of Missouri Extension Teaching
 
                                  ---------------------------
Writing Online:                  | ENGLISH VIA THE INTERNET
                                 | English 20: Exposition &
                                 | Argumentation, Etc.
                                 | Fall 1996; 3 Credit Hours
-----------------------------------------
http://www.missouri.edu/~wleric/exparg/  |
wleric@showme.missouri.edu               |
Eric Crump                               |
                                         |
Online Registration:                     |
http://mucourses.missouri.edu/           |
 
 
This course will help students develop the writing skills, rhetorical
abilities, and writing technology proficiency necessary for succeeding in a
society that is increasingly dependent on information & communication
technologies. The course work will involve engaging in written conversations
& analysis of texts using various Internet-based writing tools, including the
world-wide web & electronic mail as the primary tools, with some postal
correspondence & electronic real-time interaction, as appropriate.
 
Students will work with the instructor & with each other to develop writing
projects, computer & networking proficiency, and methods of evaluating their
work. The specific writing tasks will be generated by students and will be
based on their interests and needs, possibly ranging from traditional essays
and articles to business correspondence to drafts of grants to creative
writing.
 
The University of Missouri-Columbia (MU) Department of English in cooperation
with Extension Teaching, will offer this course during the Fall 1996 semester.
 
 
INSTRUCTOR:
Eric Crump
Campus Address: 231 Arts & Science
E-Mail Address: wleric@showme.missouri.edu
 
SCHEDULE:
August 21 - December 13, 1996
 
LOCATION:
Students will participate via the Internet at the physical location
of their choice.
 
REQUlREMENT:
Student must have access to the Internet.
 
TEXTBOOK:
All text information will be found on the Internet.
 
COURSE FEES:
Tuition for undergradwte credit is $363.00. Those who do not want
University credit may, on a space available basis, register for a non credit
fee of $150. Payment may be made by check, payable to University of MO, or
charged to a valid Visa, MasterCard, or Discover account.
 
To register, visit the registration site at http://mucourses.missouri.edu/ or
contact Extension Teaching, 103 Whitten Hall, MU, Columbia MO. If paying by
credit card you may FAX your application with credit card information to
Extension Teaching at (573) 884-5371. For more information contact Extension
Teaching at the above address or call (573) 882-3598 or 1-800 545-2604.
 
Equal Opportunity Policy: For concerns about access or opportunity contact
(314) 882-4256.
 
Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA): If you have any special needs as
addressed by the ADA, piease contact the Extension Teaching Office at (314)
882-3598. Reasonable efforts will be made to accommodate your needs.
 
The university reserves the right to set a maximum enrollment for each course
and to cancel any course which does not attain sufficient enrollment by
the first class rneeting.
 
                      an equal opportunity institution
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Aug 1996 12:28:34 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Are you there?
 
I have subscribed to this list but have not been getting anything.  Are my
messages getting through?
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Aug 1996 13:47:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are you there?
In-Reply-To:  <199608081726.MAA29858@tam2000.tamu.edu>
 
Valerie, I read you. The WPA list has been quiet the last few days. I think
maybe it's because of the WPA conf last week end. It usually is a hotbed of
argument, discussion, etc. I had a colleague here email me this A.M.
because I thought my system wasn't working since the I wasn't hearing from
anyone, either. So maybe it is just you and me--the last WPAs left in the
universe. ?????    Beth
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Aug 1996 10:52:44 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Are you there?
In-Reply-To:  note of 08/08/96 10:24
 
We are here, but we are recovering from a most excellent WPA conference at
Miami University in Oxford, Ohio. Many thanks to Chuck and our hosts at Miami.
I have noticed that we have new members, many of whom were at the conference,
and I want to welcome them to the list. We now have almost 400 members.
Everyone enjoy what remains of the summer. I feel the semester's winged
chariot at my back.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Aug 1996 11:02:42 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are you there?
 
>I have subscribed to this list but have not been getting anything.  Are my
>messages getting through?
>
>Valerie Balester
>Director of Writing Programs
>Texas A&M University
>College Station, TX 77843-4227
>(409) 845-3155
>(409) 862-2292 FAX
>v-balester@tamu.edu
 
 
Valerie,
I got your test message so you must be getting through a little bit.
Unless I've confused WPA messages w/ my other listserve messages, I think
we've had a few discussions in the past week, so I'm not sure why you're
not getting those.
 
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Aug 1996 14:47:08 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Are you there?
X-To:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <199608081726.MAA29858@tam2000.tamu.edu>
 
Valerie,
        Many are still in the process of returning home from the WPA
summer conference and summer workshop.  Others have flown off the the NCTE
conference on linguistic relativity and language acquisition in
Heidelburg, Germany.  When school resumes, things should pick up.
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Thu, 8 Aug 1996, Valerie Balester wrote:
>
> I have subscribed to this list but have not been getting anything.  Are my
> messages getting through?
>
> Valerie Balester
> Director of Writing Programs
> Texas A&M University
> College Station, TX 77843-4227
> (409) 845-3155
> (409) 862-2292 FAX
> v-balester@tamu.edu
 
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Aug 1996 12:20:47 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Lynn Meeks <FAMEEKS@WPO.HASS.USU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are you there? -Reply
 
Beth, Valerie,
 
I'm here. No one was talking for the last three or four
days.  It had to be the conference.
 
Unfortunately, I was here at USU dealing with business as
usual, which seems to be getting more bizarre as the summer
quarter closes down.
I'm not missing WPA again!
 
Lynn
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Aug 1996 13:29:49 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Maggy Smith <msmith@UTEP.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are you there?
 
Hi--I got your message.  I don't think it was on the listserve though.
 
Maggy Smith
At 12:28 PM 8/8/96 -0600, you wrote:
>I have subscribed to this list but have not been getting anything.  Are my
>messages getting through?
>
>Valerie Balester
>Director of Writing Programs
>Texas A&M University
>College Station, TX 77843-4227
>(409) 845-3155
>(409) 862-2292 FAX
>v-balester@tamu.edu
>
>
 
_____________________________________________
Maggy Smith, Ph.D.
Assistant Vice President for Academic Affairs
UT--El Paso
(915) 747-5725
FAX: (915) 747-5068
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 8 Aug 1996 20:57:22 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         ALISON RUSSELL <RUSSELLA@XAVIER.XU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are you there?
 
I also just joined this list and was wondering where everyone was.  Thanks,
Valerie, for waking a few folks up.  I attended the workshop at the WPA
conference at Miami but couldn't stay for the conference itself.  What were
the hot topics?  What did I miss?
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Aug 1996 09:15:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <RHETREV@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Are you there?
 
I have just recently resubscribed to the list, and I have indeed been getting
messages. Theresa Enos
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Aug 1996 11:37:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <01I82EXBVMW494E782@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU> from "Theresa Enos" at Aug
              9, 96 09:15:56 am
 
Since things are so quiet on the list, let me pose a problem that bothers
me a little more each year: student plagiarism.  I have just finished
doing a chapter for a book Alice Roy is putting together on the topic,
which will deal with all the current problems with intellectual property,
now complicated and unclear, and the death of the author so readers may
live.  Nonetheless, the simple theft of others' work remains, at least
for me, a moral problem that should be dealt with at the instititutional
level, not merely the personal one.  But very few institutions really
bother with it at all.  While surveys tend to give evidence that half or
more of our students admit cheating, most colleges deal with, maybe, one
or two cases a year.  Anything responsible we can imitate out there?
                                                --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Aug 1996 15:50:39 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
 
Ed, Sandra Jamieson and I have been debating this ever since I visited the
astonishing term paper website (whose address *may* be http://idoseek.ucr.edu/y.acgi$irpl.html--but it's possible I've mixed it up with another), and I've
been debating it with others, as well.  Of course, we have to wonder just how
many students are engaging in such shenanigans--to say that "half or more of
our students admit cheating" doesn't in any way indicate how many of them are
buying term papers.  That already-notorious website (which doesn't have very
many papers yet but whose "progress" I'll be following with great interest)
calls itself "School Sucks," and Sandra made the point that school does, indeed,
suck if students are given assignments that lend themselves to paper-mill
submissions.  But Alan Glos, a dead of students here at Colgate, disagrees,
and says that teachers shouldn't have to provide against students' ethical
transgressions.
 
Hmm.
 
For my own part, it seems sane and reasonable to assign research papers, and
to give them as staged assignments in which the teacher and class take part.
But then again, I'm not teaching a lecture class of 100 students (Alan's
theoretical case-in-point).  Still, in such a class I think that something
other than a research-paper-due-at-semester's-end that's a "surprise" to the
teacher reading it might be accomplished.
 
So yes, let's talk.  But as we do, let's please differentiate the purchased
term paper from unacceptable paraphrase of another's writing.  While academic
culture calls them both by the name "plagiarism," they share very little in
common.  And I, like you, would really like to hear people's ideas about
dealing with the first sort of "transgression," the one you name.
 
Regards from one coast to the other,
 
Becky Howard
 
P.S.--Wow, re-reading but unable to edit using this program, I should amend
that Alan is a "deaN of students," not a "dead."  Swear it's not Freudian--
Alan's my friend!
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Aug 1996 15:30:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim Peeples <peeples@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <01I82SAFFQ5499KSC8@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
On Fri, 9 Aug 1996, Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing, Colgate University wrote:
 
> Sandra made the point that school does, indeed,
> suck if students are given assignments that lend themselves to paper-mill
> submissions.
 
> But then again, I'm not teaching a lecture class of 100 students (Alan's
> theoretical case-in-point).  Still, in such a class I think that something
> other than a research-paper-due-at-semester's-end that's a "surprise" to the
> teacher reading it might be accomplished.
>
> So yes, let's talk.
 
In a matter of three days, some time back, I think I received on every
rhet/comp list I'm on some sort of "warning" about that "School Sucks"
webpage.  But I never really saw the concern....at least not any concern
about the part our *students* might be playing in it.  If I was
concerned, it was along the lines Sandra states above:  school, indeed,
does "suck" if students are being assigned papers in comp classes that
can be paper-milled.  On a local "technology" list I was a member of this
summer, we discussed the roles writing teachers had in even the
possibility of creating and capitalizing on ($$$) such a page as "School
Sucks."  In other words, what part do teachers play in making it possible
to "plagiarize" in that way?
 
The issue of the huge lecture class, though, creates all sorts of
different problems, I think.  I would be interested in hearing what
others, especially folks who have led WAC workshops for Instructors who
were trying to incorporate writing into huge lecture classes, have
done for these kinds of classes.  The use of written lecture responses
and short position writings are of course two of the many smaller writing
assignment WAC approaches.  But what about the lecture class Instructor
who uses a mid-term or end-of-the-course "research paper"?  Such an
assignment is ripe for paper-milling, but it seems that once the WAC
workshop leader(s) tries/try to suggest any sort of process approach for
a class of 300 students, the lecture course Instructor will most likely
decide that dealing with possibly paper-milled reports is the best choice.
 
Tim Peeples                                     Purdue University
peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu                      Rhetoric & Composition
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Aug 1996 16:36:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
X-To:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <01I82SAFFQ5499KSC8@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
> On Fri, 9 Aug 1996, Becky Howard wrote:
>
>  ...But Alan Glos, a dead of students here at Colgate, disagrees....
---------------------------------------------------------------------------
Becky,
       This may not have been a Freudian slip, but it was a priceless one.
 
 
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Aug 1996 15:35:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <01I82SAFFQ5499KSC8@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
Ed,
 
Plagiarism and other aspects and complications of intellectual property
sure are important issues these days. Not that they were ever
unimportant, but they are certainly bugging us more now-a-days. Judging
by the frequency with which these subjects emerge on so many different
lists (which is only one barometer of several) I'd say we've got a kind
of collective peeve going here. The values and conventions that seemed
unassailable and eternal just a few years ago are being seriously
questioned and firmly defended; they are beginning to wobble a bit as
contention swirls about them.
 
If you (& others) are interested in taking a peek at recent conversations
from a couple of other lists in which the subject of plagiarism stirring
things up a good bit, see:
 
  http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/schoolsucks/
 
for a rousing discussion about the papermill site Becky mentioned, or
 
  http://www.missouri.edu/~rhetnet/gpww/
 
for a discussion about a particular case from Mick Doherty's current
class.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Aug 1996 18:22:23 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  note of 08/09/96 11:57
 
I don't know if the distinction is possible, but I would like to try to look
at plagiarism as a flat out conscious act of academic dishonesty (i.e. buying
a pre-written paper) as distinct from problems of intertextuality, innocence
of issues of intellectual property, inexperience in dealing with the words and
thoughts of others in one's own writing, etc. etc. The latter issues are
interesting to us but not relevant to every case of plagiarism. If we look a
plagiarism in the way I suggest, then the argument that teachers who fail to
give "cheat-proof" assignments deserve what they get simply does not apply.
Most of us would not argue that it is ok to steal from stores that do not have
elaborate security systems (or stores that are not designed to our taste).
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 9 Aug 1996 21:16:06 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96080918222412@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
On Fri, 9 Aug 1996, David E. Schwalm wrote:
> interesting to us but not relevant to every case of plagiarism. If we look a
> plagiarism in the way I suggest, then the argument that teachers who fail to
> give "cheat-proof" assignments deserve what they get simply does not apply.
 
I agree, David. But mainly because I don't think the teachers are the
victims here (though teachers often do feel betrayed,
victimized--understandably). The real victims of plagiarism are
plagiarists. If, as you say, we're not talking about creative
intertextuality and other sophisticated uses of others' work, but swiped
or bought texts passed off as original, then the biggest loser is the
cheater, who, I figure, will pay for the crime in various unexpected ways
for a loooong while.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 10 Aug 1996 02:46:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Beth Rapp Young" <youngbr@EMAIL.UAH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96080918222412@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Along these lines, Klooster & Bloem's textbook _A Writer's Community_ (St.
Martins, 95 or 96) has a wonderful chapter on originality.  They talk
about how original thought is tied into the ongoing "conversation" in a
field, and give various examples of types of originality.  These types
are presented as heuristic strategies--K & B talk about how to be
original even on an assigned topic.
 
In the same chapter is a great discussion of plagiarism, including
examples for classroom discussion (with which I've had great success in fyc
and advanced comp).  Plagiarism is tied into larger questions of
rhetorical community and purpose.  A scholarly article about plagiarism by
Martin Luther King, Jr. is reprinted in the text.
 
This material doesn't provide answers about institutional solutions to
plagiarism, but it is wonderful for getting a class to think about the
issues without seeming to lecture them.
 
Thomas Mallon's book on plagiarism (Stolen Words?) is a wonderful
read--he discusses some real-life cases, including a particularly
shocking one in academia.
 
Beth
 
Dr. Beth Rapp Young
U of Alabama in Huntsville
YoungBR@email.uah.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 10 Aug 1996 10:14:34 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960810023650.19110E-100000@email.uah.edu> from
              "Dr. Beth Rapp Young" at Aug 10, 96 02:46:51 am
 
Some interesting and useful ideas emerging here.  I like Beth Young's
idea that we should TEACH about using source material properly, without
the moral lecture predominating.  A lot of what looks like plagiarism is
simple confusion about HOW to use others' ideas and we have a prime
responsibility to teach this complicated material. My suspicion is that
very few of us do so.  David's distinction between simple theft and
confusion about intellectual property makes sense--we need different
terms--but the problem is that we do not have a duality here but a
continuum with many shadings.  And Eric, is it possible that you could
exerpt and post some of your Web cites, for those of us still
net-challenged?  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 10 Aug 1996 14:41:33 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <WPA-L%96080918222412@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
 
Some one else has mentioned this, but the biggest plagiarism problem I have
as comp director is not bought papers or even the kid who can't paraphrase
but rather the borrowing, giving, and stealing of students' papers  to
other students because our 101 and 102 have a common syllabus (at lease 40
classes are doing almost exactly the same assignment at the same time). Now
I never had this problem when I was teaching 101 and using Bruffee's text
book all alone. But now that  I am comp director and am writing the
syllabus for the TAs' classses, I am seeing this kind of problem. At least
twice a semster two TAs bring me the exact same paper. Usually the TAs are
friends or at least share an office and typically at least one student
turns in something way beyond what he  or she has been doing. My question
is how many are doing it who dont' get caught? One young woman last year
realized that her roommate, a student in the Honors College, had turned in
a paper that she had herself written.
 
I file academic grievances against kids who give and take papers from each
other. Here at Clemson one grievance does not go on your record, but 2 of
them get you invited to go home. I'm pretty good at getting the culprits to
fess up. One kid last Christmas brought his daddy to his conference with
me; the father told me how this kid was the fourth kid they'd had at
Clemson and how they wanted him to get a degree. These cases (and we've
never been counter-grieved against) take time, are a pain in the butt. But
I feel that our moral obligation is to file these grievances.
 
Some of my colleagues look the other way. One man just had a grad student
who wrote a Bahktinian analysis of Faulkner that he is sure is not her own
work. But he won't even talk the to young woman. I myself had a student had
in a draft, not the final copy, of the revision of our first-year booklet
with stuff in it I knew he hadn't written. Colleagues in our MA in Prof
Communications told me that because the stuff was computer documentation
and because it was an early draft, I should "talk" to him. I did. But I
still think that he passed off somebody else's work as his own without
acknowledgment, and I'm not sure I did the right thing by not filing a
grievance.
 
There's also the case of too much help--often by moms and sisters,
sometimes by tutors at the athletic dept or even in our own writing center.
 
My TAs accuse me of caving in when it's a case of very bad attempts to
paraphrase and I tell them to make the kid re-write the paper instead of
filing a grievance. Sometimes this is deliberate plagiarism, but most of
the time it's stupidity. John Ruszkiewicz used to tell us grad students
that freshpersons can't tell the difference between the style of Hemingway
and that of  Shakespeare, let alone between their work and a PhD from
Harvard.
 
I bet you guys are sorry you got me going. I did go to a little Baptist
college where we had to sign the Honor Pledge on every single thing we
handed in and where the student government Honor Council was to be feared
like the Spanish INquisition; the pres of student government got kicked out
of school for cheating the quarter before he was to graduate. We didn't
cheat much. I am not opposed to healthy fear as a means of teaching
morality to the young.
                                                 -- Beth Daniell
 
 
>I don't know if the distinction is possible, but I would like to try to look
>at plagiarism as a flat out conscious act of academic dishonesty (i.e. buying
>a pre-written paper) as distinct from problems of intertextuality, innocence
>of issues of intellectual property, inexperience in dealing with the words and
>thoughts of others in one's own writing, etc. etc. The latter issues are
>interesting to us but not relevant to every case of plagiarism. If we look a
>plagiarism in the way I suggest, then the argument that teachers who fail to
>give "cheat-proof" assignments deserve what they get simply does not apply.
>Most of us would not argue that it is ok to steal from stores that do not have
>elaborate security systems (or stores that are not designed to our taste).
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 10 Aug 1996 16:42:22 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      plagiarism
 
The interesting plagiarism posts made me think about a different question:
Should formal research papers be widespread/routine assignments in freshman
and sophomore level writing classes or in gen.ed.classes or in intro.
courses(Soc 100, etc.)? Perhaps the pressure on students to do formal
academic research is premature and/or thematically irrelevant to their
academic interests or to their life and career needs(as Linda Flower and
Shirley Brice Heath suggest in 'Composition in the 21st Century'). The
Flower-Heath position picks up on the "extracurriculum" literacy theme of
Gere, Kryder, Agnew, Brandt, and others. My sense is that, faced by
premature/irrelevant formal research, a certain number of students "get by"
by buying papers or buying the services of another writer or by coaxing a
friend or family member into writing the paper. I don't like this situation
and think it's not inevitable. The curriculum itself helps produce
plagiarism, I would argue. When students declare a major in their junior
years or afterwards, expressing developed academic goals, the
request/requirement for research makes intellectual and professional sense,
it seems to me, but not before. In freshman, sophomore, and gen.ed. or
intro.level disciplinary courses, formal acad. research is largely
inappropriate although critical habits of mind, careful inquiry, and the
habits of research(thinking through, thinking deeply, reasoning and
intuiting a problem, closely reading various perspectives and sources,
writing and rewriting, dialectical and dialogical interaction with others,
etc.)are essential--which means seeing first year writing as a researching
experiences without formal academic research required until students develop
into majors.
 
A second issue might be the economy--as students pay more for tuition,
textbooks, fees, commuting costs, residential costs, etc., they are under
more pressure to borrow money and to hold down jobs while in college to pay
their way. These economic pressures mean less free time and less study time,
more exhaustion and stress, and higher stakes in failing or passing an
expensive course, more at stake in getting a B or an A that will affect
later chances to go on to med school or law school or to get hired by this
company or that. Economic problems are not the students' fault or the
teachers' fault, but they help produce a climate in which plagiarism and
other scams and corner-cutting gambits become more necessary just to get
through hostile conditions not of their making or ours. Emphasizing
researching habits of mind/discourse in the first years of college but not
requiring formal academic research/writing until students choose
upper-division major courses can be one way to relieve some pressure that
helps push some students towards plagiarism.
 
Ira Shor
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 00:34:30 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  note of 08/10/96 13:38
 
I agree with Eric that the instructor is not really the victim. But I'm not
quite willing to buy the notion that the offence is self-punishing. At least I
certainly wouldn't buy that argument in instances of other offenses. I agree
with Ira that the push toward "research" assignments is premature and often
leads to misuse of sources, probably along a continuum, as Ed suggests, from
nearly innocent to coldly calculated. But I am not quite ready to excuse some
of this behavior because times are tough. Times are always tough for someone,
and yet lots of people manage to get through without cheating. Damn! I'm
sounding like Pat Buchannan. Yet I remember overhearing a couple of students
talking very matter of factly about arranging to have someone write papers for
them, without any apparent sense that there was anything wrong with that. I'm
sure that, somewhere, there are similar conversations about robbing a
convenience store.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 07:37:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia LaCoste <plc@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <9608102042.AA04742@mhv.net>
 
On Sat, 10 Aug 1996, Ira Shor wrote:
 
> The interesting plagiarism posts made me think about a different question:
> Should formal research papers be widespread/routine assignments in freshman
> and sophomore level writing classes or in gen.ed.classes or in intro.
> courses(Soc 100, etc.)? Perhaps the pressure on students to do formal
> academic research is premature and/or thematically irrelevant to their
> academic interests or to their life and career needs....
[snip]
> When students declare a major in their junior
> years or afterwards, expressing developed academic goals, the
> request/requirement for research makes intellectual and professional sense,
> it seems to me, but not before. In freshman, sophomore, and gen.ed. or
> intro.level disciplinary courses, formal acad. research is largely
> inappropriate although critical habits of mind, careful inquiry, and the
> habits of research....
 
I think this distinction between research and non-research (or formal
research and experience research) is too sharp, and I disagree that
research is inappropriate and premature for sophomore students, although I
tend to agree that this is the case for first year students.  The claim
I'd make, however, is that prior to formal research in the major, students
should--or at least should be able to--take a course devoted to research
methods and writing.  I taught such a course last year and had a variety
of majors and all four levels of students.  The course was sophomore
level, and most of the upper level students made some comment to me that
they wish they had taken a course like this before they'd had all those
research assignments.  I did not demand a particular form or voice or
style, but I did ask them to identify an audience (in terms of a
periodical to submit the piece to) and the style (both of writing and of
documentation) they would need to talk to that audience.  With a slow
timetable (2 papers, 7 weeks each) and multiple deadlines, and with the
devotion to what research is supposed to do (talk to a specific audience
with some knowledge and authority born of that knowledge), I would call
the course a success.  If we confine research to the majors, I think
students can too easily see research only in utilitarian terms (to
produce the paper for the teacher) and miss that research allows them to
add to an on-going conversation and helps them speak with some level of
authority in that conversation.
 
Patricia LaCoste
plc@csd.uwm.edu
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 10:21:08 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <RHETREV@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
 
Perhaps I'm missing a part of the larger picture here--but couldn't a lot of
"plagiarism"--however narrow or broad one defines it--be avoided if students
were required not only to turn in final versions in pocket folders with ALL of
the drafts (of course one has to assume that there are multiple drafts) turned
in also but also to write one or more drafts in class. There's an interesting
approach in Carol Brown Sweedler's Rhetoric Review piece of Jan. 1984,
"Generating Structural Revision from the Freewriting of Basic Writers" (though
her ideas are not restricted to those we call "basic writers"). Theresa Enos
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 13:48:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Adult Writing Anxiety
 
Anyone know of any studies, approaches, organizations, or the like pertaining
to adults experiencing severe writing anxiety (and mild dislexia)?
 
A friend of mine--in her fifties--is actually looking for a therapist to work
with on her lifetime of feeling inadequate because of her inability to write.
 After years of compensating by overachievement in other areas, she wants to
tackle this problem head on.  Any ideas?  Experiences?
 
--Peter Adams
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 12:49:52 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <01I859M9WGQQ94DQNN@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
Of course, if we're looking for causes of plagiarism, students' ethical
shortcomings are only part of the story. To harken back to a lively WPA-L
discussion of a few months ago, it's *assignments* (students being
*required* to do stuff they have no intrinsic desire to do and don't feel
in their bones any real value for) that create the conditions in which
the kind of plagiarism David describes (cheating as opposed to ignorance
of citation conventions) can flourish.
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 15:43:37 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
 
Eric Crump writes, " it's *assignments* (students being
*required* to do stuff they have no intrinsic desire to do and don't feel in
their bones any real value for) that create the conditions in which the kind
of plagiarism David describes (cheating as opposed to ignorance of citation
conventions) can flourish."
 
I don't get it, Eric.  I'm required to do stuff all the time that I don't
want to do.  Are you arguing I would be justified in cheating?
 
As to whether they "feel in their bones" that writing and getting feedback
from their peers and revising and getting feedback from us is "intrinsically
valuable" or not, I'm not sure.  But I am sure that it *is* intrinsically
valuable.  If students don't feel that, perhaps we need to make it clearer or
perhaps they need to think it all through a little more carefully.  Actually,
most of my students here at this community college *do* feel that improving
their writing skills is intrinsically valuable.
 
--Peter Adams
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 16:45:53 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Adult Writing Anxiety
X-To:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
In-Reply-To:  <960811134801_453835321@emout19.mail.aol.com>
 
Peter,
        Barbara Bass of Towson State University ran a two-day workshop on
writer's anxiety at the 1996 BACWAC Study Conference over at the Mount
Washington Conference Center.  I would prefer that she give you her
materials and bibliography rather than me, and she is only a couple of
notches around the Baltimore Beltway from you (I'm assuming that you are
still at Essex Community College).
        Also, when this subject came up earlier this year, I recommended
_Overcoming Writing Block_ by Karin Mack and Eric Skjei (J.P. Tarcher,
1979).  I've used some of the techniques it outlines with my adult evening
students, and they work.  I believe it is still available at Borders.
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> On Sun, 11 Aug 1996, Peter Dow Adams wrote:
>
> Anyone know of any studies, approaches, organizations, or the like
> pertaining to adults experiencing severe writing anxiety (and mild
> dislexia)?  A friend of mine--in her fifties--is actually looking for a
> therapist to work with on her lifetime of feeling inadequate because of
> her inability to write.  After years of compensating by overachievement
> in other areas, she wants to tackle this problem head on.  Any ideas?
> Experiences?
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
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Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 16:35:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <960811154336_453887438@emout19.mail.aol.com>
 
On Sun, 11 Aug 1996, Peter Dow Adams wrote:
> I don't get it, Eric.  I'm required to do stuff all the time that I don't
> want to do.  Are you arguing I would be justified in cheating?
 
Not at all. Rooting out causes isn't the same as providing justification.
Or another way to put it: I think it's understandable why students cheat;
it's not therefore ok for them to cheat. The reason I (by reflex) make
that comment whenever the subject of plagiarism comes up is that, too
often, teachers seem content to locate the blame on students,
particularly on a minority of unethical students. That's too convenient,
let's teachers off the hook too fast, and worse, lets the system off the
hook entirely. If we want to address the problem, we need to cast a wider
net, I figure, and we need to consider *constellations of complicity*
that can be uncomfortable to face.
 
> valuable" or not, I'm not sure.  But I am sure that it *is* intrinsically
> valuable.  If students don't feel that, perhaps we need to make it clearer or
> perhaps they need to think it all through a little more carefully.
 
Maybe I'm not using the term right or not using the best term, but what I
means is *of intrinsic interest to the student.* In that case, I think
it's highly unlikely that writing is intrinsically valuable for every
student, especially not at all times and for all time. That's typically
an institutional decision that isn't *necessarily* reflected by all
the individuals within the institution.
 
Here's another way to put it...
 
  Teachers feel, as I once did, that their interests and their
  students' are fundamentally the same. I used to feel that I
  was guiding and helping my students on a journey that they
  wanted to take but could not take without my help. ... The
  valiant and resolute band of travelers I thought I was leading
  toward a much-hoped-for destination turned out instead to be
  more like convicts in a chain gang, forced under threat of
  punishment to move along a rough path leading nobody knew where
  and down which they could see hardly more than a few steps ahead.
  School feels like this to children: it is a place where *they*
  make you go and where *they* tell you to do things and where
  *they* make you do things and where *they* try to make your
  life unpleasant if you don't do them or don't do them right.
 
  --John Holt, from _Why Children Fail_
 
All I would add to the above that school "feels like this to children and
to college students."
 
So what I mean when I say that the system includes the conditions for
plagiarism to flourish, I'm referring to the common practices (common to
the point of being almost ubiquitous) of have the institution decide what
people will study, what knowledge they are supposed to acquire, what they
must do to demonstrate the knowledge (that they may not want) and how
they'll be judged. Every writing assignment, if it comes from the
teacher, is a microcosm of the larger system, and it can't possibility
account for people's richly various interests, preferences, and
abilities.
 
What we do is require that students do things they don't want to do for
reasons that they don't always understand, may not agree with if they do,
then provide currency to reward obedient performance (since learning isn't an
essential part of the equation--because if it was personal interest would
have to play a bigger role), the currency shifts the focus from
whatever intrinsic value the activity has to the currency itself, then we
wonder why students would see this system as something that can be worked
for gain. Even those who do not cheat are often simply working the system
for the rewards it doles out. Cheaters are certainly unethical, but they
are also practical. They've decided that the activity isn't really worth
their time (we may disagree, but I would grant them their point: if
*they* don't see the worth of it, it doesn't have much worth for them)
and rather than resorting to the discipline we expect, they thwart us
(and, as I mentioned earlier, themselves) in an effort to simply get past
the requirement.
 
Peter, you mention that you do things you are required to do but don't
want to do. How do you feel about that? Why do you comply?
 
--Eric Crump
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 16:47:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Eric Crump <wleric@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960811154256.16532B-100000@gold.missouri.edu>
 
I didn't specify in my last note, but by 'currency' I'm referring to
grades, which are the immediate object of ethical and unethical students
alike.
 
--Eric
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 16:03:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.A32.3.91.960811164635.16532F-100000@gold.missouri.edu> from
              "Eric Crump" at Aug 11, 96 04:47:50 pm
 
Both Eric and Ira point out that plagiarism is a social act in a social
context, not merely an individual dishonesty.  I think they are right and
that the issue is important.  BUT it is important also to notice both the
perversity and responsibility of the individual student, not to simplify
or explain away dishonesty.  My favorite plagiarist was a Wellesley
student who handed in a piece by Updike in March as her own; I then
discovered she had been plagiarizing since September, like the March Hare
using only Best Authors.  The Wellesely honor code, which worked very
well, processed her through a student/faculty committee that sent her
home.  Her explanation was that, as national winner of the American
Legion "Americanism" award, she was traveling every weekend to give
speeches in high schools on Americanism; that meant she did not have time
to write her own papers, so of course she was forced to plagiarize.  The
nice irony was that her problem solution WAS peculiarly American, free
enterprise and all that.  But she was nonetheless responsible.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 16:41:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
X-To:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: Plagiarism, From: "Becky Howard, Depa
 
 
>So yes, let's talk.  But as we do, let's please differentiate the purchased
>term paper from unacceptable paraphrase of another's writing.  While academic
>culture calls them both by the name "plagiarism," they share very little in
>common.
 
>Becky Howard
 
I'm very glad Becky made the distinction between using words, thoughts,
phrases that "originated" with someone else, and buying a term paper.  it's
an important distinction, as is the one that Sue McLeod and some others have
been careful to make between intentional and unintentional plagiarism.  (I'm
not suggesting that the two sets of terms, or acts, are parallel, just that
they're both important distinctions.)  Would it be useful to try to define
the differences?  Intentional/unintentinal is fairly straightforward
(although Lord knows, not much is in this area) but the used/bought
distinction may be a bit more slippery.
 
Alice Roy
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 16:52:46 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
X-To:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: Plagiarism, From: Edward White <ewhit
 
>Some interesting and useful ideas emerging here.  I like Beth Young's
>idea that we should TEACH about using source material properly, without
>the moral lecture predominating.  A lot of what looks like plagiarism is
>simple confusion about HOW to use others' ideas and we have a prime
>responsibility to teach this complicated material. My suspicion is that
>very few of us do so.
 
--Ed White
 
Elaine Whitaker has a nice article showing a way to do this--CCC 1993, A
Pedagogy to Address Plagiarism.  I've liked the title, too:  address, not
solve or ferret out or eliminate.
 
Alice Roy
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 20:45:00 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
 
Eric,
 
In connection with our discussion of asking students to do things they don't
want to do, you ask why I do things I don't want to do.  I do the things I
don't want to do because, from my perspective, they need to be done and it's
now my turn to do them.  I don't want to spend my summer hiring about 25
adjunct faculty for the fall, but if I don't, we will have fifteen or twenty
section that have no instructors.  I didn't want to spend hours this past
spring going to a series of meetings to argue for the importance of computers
to the writing program, but I believed I needed to do so in order to convince
faculty from other departments to support our proposal.
 
I think that doing things one doesn't want to do is a necessary part of life
. . . for me and for my students.
 
Eric, you write that "In that case, I think it's highly unlikely that writing
is intrinsically valuable for every student, especially not at all times and
for all time. That's typically an institutional decision that isn't
*necessarily* reflected by all the individuals within the institution."
 
I agree, Eric, that  requiring a writing course is generally an institutional
decision, but I don't agree that it is therefore a bad decision.  While I am
sure there are many individuals for whom writing will not be a valuable
activity, I'm fairly certain that they are not trying to get a degree from a
college or university in this country.  There are certainly students who
haven't reached this same conclusion; I just think they're mistaken.
 
 
--Peter Dow Adams
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 22:05:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karin Evans <KarinEvans@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Re: Adult Writing Anxiety
 
In a message dated 96-08-11 13:45:44 EDT, Peter Adams writes:
 
>Anyone know of any studies, approaches, organizations, or the like
pertaining
>to adults experiencing severe writing anxiety (and mild dislexia)?
>
>A friend of mine--in her fifties--is actually looking for a therapist to
work
>with on her lifetime of feeling inadequate because of her inability to
write.
> After years of compensating by overachievement in other areas, she wants to
>tackle this problem head on.  Any ideas?  Experiences?
>
>--Peter Adams
 
Peter,
 
Literacy Volunteers organizations have a lot of success working with adults
who have the characteristics you name.  Although most people think of
literacy organizations as focusing on reading alone, in my own work as a
literacy volunteer I have taught writing quite a lot.  The two students I
currently tutor read at the high school level but write very poorly.  Maybe
for your friend a one-on-one tutor, as opposed to a one-on-one therapist,
would be more to the point.  Also a lot less expensive.  The Literacy
Volunteers chapter I work with does very good diagnostic work and does an
excellent job of matching the tutor's skills with the student's needs.
 Perhaps there is a good chapter in your area.
 
Karin Evans
Elmhurst College
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 22:40:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
 
I agree that buying a term paper is not a good idea, ok, it's morally
reprehensible as well, which is a big admission for me, as Becky will
attest.  Please can someone explain how I can keep on thinking it's wrong
when it also seems quite similar to a politician buying a speech from a
speechwriter or a when a celeb has an as told to book ghosted (openly or
clandestinely)?
 
Dennis
--
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 11 Aug 1996 22:40:07 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
Subject:      official English
X-To:         LINGUIST@TAMVM1.TAMU.EDU, ads-l@uga.cc.uga.edu,
              umcomp@maroon.tc.umn.edu, nshapiro@deans.umd.edu,
              crfarris@indiana.edu, djolliff@condor.depaul.edu,
              woodland@umich.edu
 
For your information -- please feel free to copy and redistribute
 
Dennis
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
-----------------------
 
Don't Make English Official - Ban It Instead
 
by Dennis Baron
 
Congress is considering, and may soon pass, legislation making English the
official language of the United States.  Supporters of the measure say that
English forms the glue that keeps America together.  They deplore the
dollars wasted translating English into other languages.  And they fear a
horde of illegal aliens adamantly refusing to acquire the most powerful
language on earth.
        On the other hand, opponents of official English remind us that
without legislation we have managed to get over ninety-seven percent of the
residents of this country to speak the national language.  No country with
an official language law even comes close. Opponents also point out that
today's non-English-speaking immigrants are picking up English faster than
earlier generations of immigrants did, so instead of official English, they
favor "English Plus," encouraging everyone to speak both English and
another language.
        I would like to offer a modest proposal to resolve the language
impasse in Congress.  Don't make English official, ban it instead.
        That may sound too radical, but proposals to ban English first
surfaced in the heady days after the American Revolution.  Anti-British
sentiment was so strong in the new United States that a few superpatriots
wanted to get rid of English altogether.  They suggested replacing English
with Hebrew, thought by many in the eighteenth century to be the world's
first language, the one spoken in the garden of Eden.  French was also
considered, because it was thought at the time, and especially by the
French, to be the language of pure reason.  And of course there was Greek,
the language of Athens, the world's first democracy.  It's not clear how
serious any of these proposals were, though Roger Sherman of Connecticut
supposedly remarked that it would be better to keep English for ourselves
and make the British speak Greek.
        Even if the British are now our allies, there may be some benefit
to banning English today.  A common language can often be the cause of
strife and misunderstanding.  Look at Ireland and Northern Ireland, the two
Koreas, or the Union and the Confederacy.  Banning English would prevent
that kind of divisiveness in America today.
        Also, if we banned English, we wouldn't have to worry about whose
English to make official: the English of England or America? of Chicago or
New York? of Ross Perot or William F. Buckley?
        We might as well ban English, too, because no one seems to read it
much lately, few can spell it, and fewer still can parse it.  Even English
teachers have come to rely on computer spell checkers.
        Another reason to ban English: it's hardly even English anymore.
English started its decline in 1066, with the unfortunate incident at
Hastings.  Since then it has become a polyglot conglomeration of French,
Latin, Italian, Scandinavian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Celtic, Yiddish and
Chinese, with an occasional smiley face thrown in.
        More important, we should ban English because it has become a world
language.  Remember what happened to all the other world languages: Latin,
Greek, Indo-European?   One day they're on everybody's tongue; the next day
they're dead.  Banning English now would save us that inevitable
disappointment.
        Although we shouldn't ban English without designating a replacement
for it, there is no obvious candidate.  The French blew their chance when
they sold Louisiana.  It doesn't look like the Russians are going to take
over this country any time soon - they're having enough trouble taking over
Russia.  German, the largest minority language in the U. S. until recently,
lost much of its prestige after  two world wars.  Chinese is too hard to
write, especially if you're not Chinese.  There's always Esperanto, a
language made up a hundred years ago that is supposed to bring about world
unity.  We're still waiting for that.  And if you took Spanish in high
school you can see that it's not easy to get large numbers of people to
speak another language fluently.
        In the end, though, it doesn't matter what replacement language we
pick, just so long as we ban English instead of making it official.
Prohibiting English will do for the language what Prohibition did for
liquor.  Those who already use it will continue to do so, and those who
don't will want to try out what has been forbidden.  This negative
psychology works with children.  It works with speed limits.  It even
worked in the Garden of Eden.
_____________
 
Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
Urbana, IL 61801
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 08:11:53 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Adler Kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      plagiarism
 
Working with the students that we do in General College (labeled
"underprepared"), we get an interesting perspective on plagiarism.  A colleague
of mine was teaching a GC writing class through the U of MN's Neighborhood
Programs departments (bringing courses to at-risk neighborhoods), and had a
combination of returning adults from a variety of ethnic groups and younger
students.  When he talked about plagiarism, they all wanted to know why it
wasn't okay to use someone else's words to express an idea that they had, when
the person whose words were printed said it so much better than they could.  I
think this is an interesting question... after all, when we teach our students
to "paraphrase" or "summarize," in addition to teaching them to write down the
"main idea," we're also teaching them how to get it into their writing in a way
that's only a short distance across the line.
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
General College
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls., 55455
612/625-6383 office
612/626-7848 fax
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 08:53:28 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Adult Writing Anxiety
In-Reply-To:  <960811134801_453835321@emout19.mail.aol.com>
 
A book I picked up recently and have started to read might be of help
here:  Ralph Keyes, The Courage to WRite:  How Writers Transcend Fear.
Keyes cites many authors who talk about fear--including E.B. White--and
he offers suggestions in the last section, which I haven't reached yet.
Very readable, so far.  Anyone else know this book or the author?  Steve
Fox, IUPUI, Indianapolis.
 
On Sun, 11 Aug 1996, Peter Dow Adams wrote:
 
> Anyone know of any studies, approaches, organizations, or the like pertaining
> to adults experiencing severe writing anxiety (and mild dislexia)?
>
> A friend of mine--in her fifties--is actually looking for a therapist to work
> with on her lifetime of feeling inadequate because of her inability to write.
>  After years of compensating by overachievement in other areas, she wants to
> tackle this problem head on.  Any ideas?  Experiences?
>
> --Peter Adams
>
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 09:09:21 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         sullivan dale l <tb0dxs1@CORN.CSO.NIU.EDU>
Subject:      Francis Christensen
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960809163117.17446A-100000@DGS>
 
I thought some of you might be interested in a series of 14 on-line
lessons I've developed based on Francis Christensen's generative rhetoric
of the sentence (and later modified by Jim Berlin and Glenn Broadhead).
We (TAs in those days) used a lesson sequence something like this when
Berlin and Broadhead were at Wichita State.  A few months ago there was
some discussion on this list about what ever happened to sentence
combining.  If you were interested in that, I think you'll find this
interesting too.  If you would like to check it out, go the the Gutenberg
Exchange (as we now call it) at
http://www.niu.edu/acad/english/wac/synlit.html
 
Dale Sullivan
815-753-1622
dsulliva@niu.edu
http://www.niu.edu/acad/english/wac/sullivan.html
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 07:15:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
X-To:         "Dr. Beth Rapp Young" <youngbr@EMAIL.UAH.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.OSF.3.91.960810023650.19110E-100000@email.uah.edu>
 
As has been noted, plagiarism has been going on for a long time, since
the first college English class in fact.  John Stevenson taught what may
have been the first university course to include concerted attention to
English literature, composition and rhetoric at the University of
Edinburgh from 1730 to 1777, and a set of student essays from his course
remains at Edinburgh.  I was recently surprised to find that one of them
was exactly the same as an essay in one of the first American magazines
in the 1740s.  Apparently, the student author had plagiarized one of the
essays on taste and manners from a London periodical, and the American
editor had done the same, as was common before copyrights began to be
enforced.  The point is that while the web, etc. have popularized
intextual modes of authorship that call into question the sanctity of
authorship, plagiarism (at least in the sense of extensive unattributed
borrrowing) is a modern problem--a problem created by modern conceptions
of individual authorship, which are integrally related to modern
conceptions of individual property rights.  I am not suggesting that this
all means that we ignore cases of plagiarism, for we live in the modern
world, at least we used to before we started thinking of ourselves as
postmoderns, only that we recognize that questions about plagiarism (like
anything else I suppose) are not as simple as they look. . . .
 
Thomas Miller, U of Arizona
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 10:30:52 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
 
I'd like to add to Linda's comments a thought that I think complicates the
"plagiarism" issue. Not all cultures, (for instance, Chinese) consider the
use of someone else's words as plagiarism. I don't know whether this would
apply to claiming someone's paper as one's own but certainly different
notions of property should remind us that these are socially constructed
and, if so, can plagiarism be so evil? I'm playing devil's advocate here
and will confess that, in practise, I make sure that my assignments don't
make plagiarism easy. Perhaps "plagiarism" has more to do with commerce
than integrity?
 
Roni. stirring up trouble
 
>Working with the students that we do in General College (labeled
>"underprepared"), we get an interesting perspective on plagiarism.  A colleague
>of mine was teaching a GC writing class through the U of MN's Neighborhood
>Programs departments (bringing courses to at-risk neighborhoods), and had a
>combination of returning adults from a variety of ethnic groups and younger
>students.  When he talked about plagiarism, they all wanted to know why it
>wasn't okay to use someone else's words to express an idea that they had, when
>the person whose words were printed said it so much better than they could.  I
>think this is an interesting question... after all, when we teach our students
>to "paraphrase" or "summarize," in addition to teaching them to write down the
>"main idea," we're also teaching them how to get it into their writing in a way
>that's only a short distance across the line.
>
>Linda Adler-Kassner
>Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
>General College
>University of Minnesota
>140 Appleby Hall, Mpls., 55455
>612/625-6383 office
>612/626-7848 fax
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
Veronica M. Keane, PhD
Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
St. Peter's College                           keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
2641 Kennedy Blvd.
Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
<
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 10:31:50 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         lwphelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      plagiarism
 
It seems to me there are two entirely different issues involved in what
people call plagiarism (a term I prefer for the most part to avoid).  One
has to do with intellectual property and the ways that concept in our
culture intersects with ideas of honesty, dishonesty, legality and
illegality.  The other is rhetorical and has to do with authority, voice,
stance, etc.--matters of how a writer positions him or herself in
relationship to other voices, to others represented in the text as sources
of ideas or language, authorities to whom one appeals, potential audience
and peers, and so on.    Honesty in that relationship is, from a writerly
perspective, part of ethos.   It makes sense for writing teachers to
approach this problem rhetorically since that expertise gives us so much
more flexible and sensitive a way of understanding this problem than other
fields have.
 
The distinction between buying papers and the other kinds of "plagiarism"
you all are discussing comes down to the fact that you can't teach writing,
including these matters of ethos and sources, if a student isn't writing.
At the same time, I think, the teaching relationship also depends on
relations of honesty between student and teacher (as well as peer readers)
. . . it seems to me to be a terrible violation of that relationship to
submit for help and advice something that one has not written in any sense
at all,  that is, has not "worked" on.
 
I do agree that there are moral issues involved, including the ethics of
rhetoric itself.  But I prefer to approach them positively--to talk about
expectations for intellectual honesty rather than to put into a syllabus
stern warnings about the penalties for plagiarism.
 
Louise Phelps
 
 P.S. In response to Linda, I think that for purposes of learning it is
perfectly appropriate to ask students to imitate and borrow language. . .if
we don't think of all the texts that students produce as needing to look
like final products for some outside audience, but as part of their
learning and long term development of writing abilities, then it doesn't
matter that much if some texts they produce are not  sharply "their
own"--e.g., when they work closely with a group on collaborative writing;
when the dialogue with the teacher or peer readers and editors or a writing
center tutor deeply affects the language/ideas of the text, and so on.  We
might be teaching assimilation of the language of others in one
developmental moment and tolerate fuzziness and mixtures of voice as well
as mistakes in experimenting with this language, while at other moments we
might be teaching a student how not to be overwhelmed by others' opinions
and voices.
 
My husband Fred, who teaches in an interdisciplinary project program where
students work together to solve projects, teaches the principle of
crediting others for their help simultaneous with expecting that such help
will be forthcoming.  Some teams  are constituted specifically as
consultants to other teams because of special expertise. The help here
might involve anything from borrowing elements of computer programs to a
consultant team doing the video shoot for another team's project.  The
creation of such a collaborative culture has been very successful--esp.
interesting since many of the students are in very competitive artistic or
communication fields--and he finds that when they write up or present their
final projects they are extremely careful about crediting sources.  I like
the idea of teaching writing students to acknowledge the way that others in
their lives have influenced and helped their thinking and writing as a more
fundamental kind of honesty, citing other students' comments from their
class notes, before we ever even start talking about citation from written
sources.
 
Louise Wetherbee Phelps
Professor of Writing and English
Writing Program, HBC 239
Syracuse University
Syracuse, New York 13244-1160
315-443-1620
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 07:52:41 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  note of 08/12/96 07:13
 
We need to keep in mind that, like it or not, colleges and universities give
credentials that supposedly represent students' abilities to do certain kinds
of intellectual/cognitive tasks. Writing is itself one of those tasks, and it
is also a window into varous aspects of critical and analytical thinking.
Students who turn it writing that is not their own are claiming to be able to
do something they cannot do (or choose not to do) in order to earn a
credential that is of significant value. We may not like the economic role of
the university, but there it is.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 09:59:45 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Valerie Balester <v-balester@TAMU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
 
Thomas, a facinating bit of history that problemitizes the issue far better
than mere theory can.
 
Valerie Balester
Director of Writing Programs
Texas A&M University
College Station, TX 77843-4227
(409) 845-3155
(409) 862-2292 FAX
v-balester@tamu.edu
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 10:56:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
 
Linda and Eric -
 
Both of you raise questions about what makes plagiarism "wrong," especially
from a student perspective.  Actually, as all the mail on this topic makes
clear, it's multi-dimensional.  Using someone else's words, if that person
said it better, may make sense (in response to your student, Linda), but
most of us would simply like to see attribution.  So there's the issue of
intentional or not and the issue of (attempts at) attribution or not.
 
But writing in college isn't truly about expressing an idea in the most
perfect form possible.  It's about creating and demonstrating learning.  As
you point out, Eric, students who fail to participate in their own learning
are the losers.  So their actions are self-punishing, if we consider
coursework and writing as solely about learning.  But grades, as you said,
are also a currency.  They can be "spent" in obtaining jobs, scholarships,
graduate opportunities, professorial recommendations, etc.  Totally apart
from the "theft of intellectual property" argument, which someone else
mentioned, there are also quite concrete benefits at stake.  If I plagiarize
my way through challenging writing assignments, maybe I'm cheating myself of
the learning I could be gaining.  But my peers will strongly suspect that
I'm also cheating them by moving ahead of them in the race for scholarships
(or whatever).  And, in fact, they would probably be right.  Sometimes we
try to grade based on pre-determined criteria or standards, but our true
sense of a "fair" grade is likely to be based at least partially on the
range of what we see from other students.
 
Then there's the overall moral climate issue.  If rules are set up (in this
case, defining and banning plagiarism) but no one seems to follow them, the
result may be a drift away from respect for the people and the institutions
responsible for the rules (that's us, and the colleges/universities that
employ us).  I'd rather not have a rule at all than have it and totally
disregard it.  Which, of course, is almost what we do because of the
difficulty of dealing with plagiarism cases.  What a mess.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ of North Dakota
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 11:05:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
 
>The issue of the huge lecture class, though, creates all sorts of
>different problems, I think.  I would be interested in hearing what
>others, especially folks who have led WAC workshops for Instructors who
>were trying to incorporate writing into huge lecture classes, have
>done for these kinds of classes.  The use of written lecture responses
>and short position writings are of course two of the many smaller writing
>assignment WAC approaches.  But what about the lecture class Instructor
>who uses a mid-term or end-of-the-course "research paper"?  Such an
>assignment is ripe for paper-milling, but it seems that once the WAC
>workshop leader(s) tries/try to suggest any sort of process approach for
>a class of 300 students, the lecture course Instructor will most likely
>decide that dealing with possibly paper-milled reports is the best choice.
>
>Tim Peeples                                     Purdue University
>peeples@omni.cc.purdue.edu                      Rhetoric & Composition
>
Tim -
 
For people who really want to use term papers in large lecture courses, I
provide ideas that make it more manageable, and we discuss the problems
they've had and those that they foresee.  But I tell them right up front
that not every writing assignment is well-suited to every purpose and
situation.  If dealing with those term papers is going to burn the teacher
out on teaching (or maybe on teaching with writing), that may not be a
productive use of time.  I encourage faculty to make choices about their
teaching with writing, so that the writing activities they include fulfill
the purposes of the course as well as meeting needs of both students and
teacher.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ of North Dakota
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 11:06:19 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <v02130502ae34a08be142@[128.230.1.69]>
 
The interesting thing about the plagiarism issue is that it is an issue.
Along with Eric & others, i think we need help when we create conditions
in which it can be an issue in our writing classes.  Maybe more
interesting are social conditions in which "buying a paper" becomes an act
infused with (im)morality???!!!  Sometimes I find myself shaking my head
about this; sometimes I feel like crying--mostly when I see kids jumping
through hoops and being graded on their grace (which has a lot to do w/
socioeconomic conditions).
 
But two points that I know I have made before:
1.  I think research projects encourage bought papers when the projects
are primarily (exclusively ?) based on secondary research.  When students
do observations, interviesw, and surveys as well as check out what others
have said on an issue (and when all of this is tossed around in classroom
discussions, reports, etc.), I can't imagine why they would "buy" a paper.
What I am really after is research that exists on a continuum from
personal experience to others' experiences.  I know that's what my
research is like.  I also hate it when we ask students to speak in
languages and about subjects that are so far from their own--and call that
writing.
 
2. Plagiarism is so peculiarly academic.  Those of us who have been doing
business writing research know that it is the norm there.  So why do we
get so excited about it?
 
Irv
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 11:26:04 -0900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu>" <mja@CWSL.EDU>
Subject:      publication date
 
I ran across and purchased a lovely little book in an antiquarian
bookstore - it is entitled On the Writing of English and is by George
Townsend Warner.
There is no publication date nor any indication in the book of when it
might have been written.
Would anyone out there know anything about this book?
 
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
Legal Skills Professor and Program Director      PHONE:  619-525-1430
California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
-----------------------------------------------------------------------------
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 12:44:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <199608121605.LAA75932@badlands.NoDak.edu> from "Joan Hawthorne"
              at Aug 12, 96 11:05:17 am
 
I really like the distinction you make, Louise, between the legal and
rhetorical issues here; that is a most helpful teaching idea.  On using
sources that say something "better than I can," I have a colleague who
deals with that nicely.  He tells students that they have to make others'
ideas their own before they can use them in a paper; they do that by
passing those ideas through their own minds first, then letting the
reader know that they HAVE done so by commenting on those ideas as well
as citing sources. --Ed White
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 13:47:45 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Nick Tingle <tingle@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: plagiarism
 
We recently got a warning--not that it will do us much good--about a URL
with the title "Schoool Sucks" which offers any interested student term
papers, on most subjects, for free.  One need only download.
 
With the Web, the capacity to create ever more sophisticated ways of
"plagerizing" will develop.  I can see a student with initiative buying up
as many B papers produced at Harvard as possible and selling them over the
Web, figuring what's a B at Harvard will be an A elsewhere.  The papers will
not appear "milled." They will be student product and will be virtually
undetectable.
 
This is the free market in action.
 
If it is the duty of the university to teach morality, I would suggest that
it put what little remains of its moral capital into fighting something
other than plagerism.
 
Nick Tingle
 
 
At 11:06 AM 8/12/96 -0500, you wrote:
>The interesting thing about the plagiarism issue is that it is an issue.
>Along with Eric & others, i think we need help when we create conditions
>in which it can be an issue in our writing classes.  Maybe more
>interesting are social conditions in which "buying a paper" becomes an act
>infused with (im)morality???!!!  Sometimes I find myself shaking my head
>about this; sometimes I feel like crying--mostly when I see kids jumping
>through hoops and being graded on their grace (which has a lot to do w/
>socioeconomic conditions).
>
>But two points that I know I have made before:
>1.  I think research projects encourage bought papers when the projects
>are primarily (exclusively ?) based on secondary research.  When students
>do observations, interviesw, and surveys as well as check out what others
>have said on an issue (and when all of this is tossed around in classroom
>discussions, reports, etc.), I can't imagine why they would "buy" a paper.
>What I am really after is research that exists on a continuum from
>personal experience to others' experiences.  I know that's what my
>research is like.  I also hate it when we ask students to speak in
>languages and about subjects that are so far from their own--and call that
>writing.
>
>2. Plagiarism is so peculiarly academic.  Those of us who have been doing
>business writing research know that it is the norm there.  So why do we
>get so excited about it?
>
>Irv
>-----------------
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
>
>
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Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 20:26:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
X-To:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: Plagiarism, From: Dennis Baron <debar
 
>I agree that buying a term paper is not a good idea, ok, it's morally
>reprehensible as well, which is a big admission for me, as Becky will
>attest.  Please can someone explain how I can keep on thinking it's wrong
>when it also seems quite similar to a politician buying a speech from a
>speechwriter or a when a celeb has an as told to book ghosted (openly or
>clandestinely)?
>
>Dennis
>--
>
>Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
 
 
What he said.
 
Alice Roy
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 12 Aug 1996 20:33:19 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: official English
X-To:         Dennis Baron <debaron@UIUC.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: official English, From: Dennis Baron <debar
 
Re: Dennis's post below.  I had an article in The Writing Instructor back in
1987 on the English Only movement.  Didn't get wide distribution because the
journal doesn't, neat though it is.  I confess it didn't occur to me to
recommend banning English entirely, though I enjoy Dennis's ploy.  Since the
journal is not easy to access, I'll be glad to send copies if anyone wants.
 
Alice Roy
aroy@calstatela.edu
California State University, Los Angeles
 
 
>For your information -- please feel free to copy and redistribute
>
>Dennis
>----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>-----------------------
>
>Don't Make English Official - Ban It Instead
>
>by Dennis Baron
>
>Congress is considering, and may soon pass, legislation making English the
>official language of the United States.  Supporters of the measure say that
>English forms the glue that keeps America together.  They deplore the
>dollars wasted translating English into other languages.  And they fear a
>horde of illegal aliens adamantly refusing to acquire the most powerful
>language on earth.
>        On the other hand, opponents of official English remind us that
>without legislation we have managed to get over ninety-seven percent of the
>residents of this country to speak the national language.  No country with
>an official language law even comes close. Opponents also point out that
>today's non-English-speaking immigrants are picking up English faster than
>earlier generations of immigrants did, so instead of official English, they
>favor "English Plus," encouraging everyone to speak both English and
>another language.
>        I would like to offer a modest proposal to resolve the language
>impasse in Congress.  Don't make English official, ban it instead.
>        That may sound too radical, but proposals to ban English first
>surfaced in the heady days after the American Revolution.  Anti-British
>sentiment was so strong in the new United States that a few superpatriots
>wanted to get rid of English altogether.  They suggested replacing English
>with Hebrew, thought by many in the eighteenth century to be the world's
>first language, the one spoken in the garden of Eden.  French was also
>considered, because it was thought at the time, and especially by the
>French, to be the language of pure reason.  And of course there was Greek,
>the language of Athens, the world's first democracy.  It's not clear how
>serious any of these proposals were, though Roger Sherman of Connecticut
>supposedly remarked that it would be better to keep English for ourselves
>and make the British speak Greek.
>        Even if the British are now our allies, there may be some benefit
>to banning English today.  A common language can often be the cause of
>strife and misunderstanding.  Look at Ireland and Northern Ireland, the two
>Koreas, or the Union and the Confederacy.  Banning English would prevent
>that kind of divisiveness in America today.
>        Also, if we banned English, we wouldn't have to worry about whose
>English to make official: the English of England or America? of Chicago or
>New York? of Ross Perot or William F. Buckley?
>        We might as well ban English, too, because no one seems to read it
>much lately, few can spell it, and fewer still can parse it.  Even English
>teachers have come to rely on computer spell checkers.
>        Another reason to ban English: it's hardly even English anymore.
>English started its decline in 1066, with the unfortunate incident at
>Hastings.  Since then it has become a polyglot conglomeration of French,
>Latin, Italian, Scandinavian, Arabic, Sanskrit, Celtic, Yiddish and
>Chinese, with an occasional smiley face thrown in.
>        More important, we should ban English because it has become a world
>language.  Remember what happened to all the other world languages: Latin,
>Greek, Indo-European?   One day they're on everybody's tongue; the next day
>they're dead.  Banning English now would save us that inevitable
>disappointment.
>        Although we shouldn't ban English without designating a replacement
>for it, there is no obvious candidate.  The French blew their chance when
>they sold Louisiana.  It doesn't look like the Russians are going to take
>over this country any time soon - they're having enough trouble taking over
>Russia.  German, the largest minority language in the U. S. until recently,
>lost much of its prestige after  two world wars.  Chinese is too hard to
>write, especially if you're not Chinese.  There's always Esperanto, a
>language made up a hundred years ago that is supposed to bring about world
>unity.  We're still waiting for that.  And if you took Spanish in high
>school you can see that it's not easy to get large numbers of people to
>speak another language fluently.
>        In the end, though, it doesn't matter what replacement language we
>pick, just so long as we ban English instead of making it official.
>Prohibiting English will do for the language what Prohibition did for
>liquor.  Those who already use it will continue to do so, and those who
>don't will want to try out what has been forbidden.  This negative
>psychology works with children.  It works with speed limits.  It even
>worked in the Garden of Eden.
>_____________
>
>Dennis Baron                                       debaron@uiuc.edu
>Department of English                     office: 217-333-2392
>University of Illinois                           fax:  217-333-4321
>608 S. Wright Street                         home: 217-384-1683
>Urbana, IL 61801
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Aug 1996 08:30:03 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      quoting
 
I've recently starting reading the list in digest form, rather than
individual postings, and it's made me realize that many of us include a
long previous posting at the end of our own postings.  (I'm sure I've
done this myself when posting.)  When I read the list individually, I
didn't notice this, since I'd just delete when I came to the signature at
the bottom and ignore the appended posting which I'd already read.  But
people reading in digest form don't have that option.  The long postings
on this list are what makes our disucssion so rich, and quoting (often
interlinearly) is certainly necessary to establish reference points, but
could we
collectively try to refrain from the practice of appending looong previous
post?  Thanks in advance.
 
Susanmarie Harrington                                sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Aug 1996 08:43:29 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Adler Kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      plagiarism
 
Two comments:
Comment one, in response to Roni:
> I'd like to add to Linda's comments a thought that I think complicates the
> "plagiarism" issue. Not all cultures, (for instance, Chinese) consider the
> use of someone else's words as plagiarism.
 
Too true, Roni.  We have a fair number of Hmong students, and have to work with
them on this issue frequently.  (My husband, who teaches at a local community
college, runs into this issue even more often.)  I have to say, that in seven
years at General College, I've heard of only one instance when a student
intentionally turned in a piece of writing that wasn't his (in this case) own.
(Ironically, this paper was turned into one of my office mates, but written for
an American Studies class that my husband was teaching then, while still in
graduate school.)  Most of the time, the plagiarism that we run into is far more
benign -- students using other language because it "sounds better" (as per my
previous post); students crossing over that line between paraphrase/summary and
plagiarism; students not realizing that they need to use quotation marks when
they lift phrases/sentences from readings.  This is often a cultural thing.
Perhaps (ironically) we're a bit "sheltered" from the more intentional kinds of
plagiarism that some of you have discussed here because many of our students
aren't as acculturated to academe as students who have been more successful.
 
Comment two, in response to this post from Louise:
The other is rhetorical and has to do with authority, voice,
> stance, etc.--matters of how a writer positions him or herself in
> relationship to other voices, to others represented in the text as sources
> of ideas or language, authorities to whom one appeals, potential audience
> and peers, and so on.    Honesty in that relationship is, from a writerly
> perspective, part of ethos.   It makes sense for writing teachers to
> approach this problem rhetorically since that expertise gives us so much
> more flexible and sensitive a way of understanding this problem than other
> fields have.
>
>  P.S. In response to Linda, I think that for purposes of learning it is
> perfectly appropriate to ask students to imitate and borrow language. . .if
> we don't think of all the texts that students produce as needing to look
> like final products for some outside audience, but as part of their
> learning and long term development of writing abilities, then it doesn't
> matter that much if some texts they produce are not  sharply "their
> own"--e.g., when they work closely with a group on collaborative writing;
> when the dialogue with the teacher or peer readers and editors or a writing
> center tutor deeply affects the language/ideas of the text, and so on.  We
> might be teaching assimilation of the language of others in one
> developmental moment and tolerate fuzziness and mixtures of voice as well
> as mistakes in experimenting with this language, while at other moments we
> might be teaching a student how not to be overwhelmed by others' opinions
> and voices.
>
This notion of ownership and honesty is one that I've thought about a lot
recently, mostly because I'm writing an article on representations of ownership
in progressive and expressivist comp. right now.  I think helping our students
strive for honesty in their self-expression is laudable -- certainly something
that I hope I help my own students to develop.  But I don't think it's that
easy.  Some students -- many of the ones I've worked with in GC -- have to
traverse some pretty big gaps before they can arrive at a kind of writing that
approximates what the academy expects of them. The language they use by the time
they get there is, I hope, fairly "honest," that is, representative of
themselves and their beliefs.  But I don't think that they can get there without
some trade-offs between those beliefs and what's required of them.  What I'm
saying here is that sometimes, the texts that students produce are almost like a
bricolage -- some student, some academy, some individual instructor, some
student's dorm-mate, partner, whatever.  So asking them to produce writing
that's "their own" is even more complex than asking them to honestly represent
the sources of their ideas (whether from themselves, or from other sources).
 
I often tell my students that often I felt like/feel like the more advanced in
the academic game they get, the fewer "original" ideas they're allowed to have.
This stems in part from my own experiences as recently-finished Ph.D. from a
social science discipline (Mass Communication), where I felt like much of the
"research" game involved/s combining other peoples' ideas in novel and
interesting ways, rather than coming up with _truly_ original ones on one's own.
(I will say, by way of disclaimer, that I feel like this is far less true in
composition research.)
--Linda
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
General College
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls., 55455
612/625-6383 office
612/626-7848 fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Aug 1996 09:48:20 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Becky Howard, Department of Interdisciplinary Writing,
              Colgate University" <BHOWARD@CENTER.COLGATE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
 
What Dennis said.  Yes--it's morally wrong to buy a term paper (or hand in
your roommate's paper)--I think.  (I say "I think" because it's an issue I'm
working with right now for Michael Pemberton's Ethics book, and I think it's
a *whole* lot more complicated that just saying "immoral," but since I'm at
work on the essay, I haven't wrestled the complications to the ground--:)
Is it also immoral for Ronald Reagan to make a speech that Peggy Noonan wrote?
My partner, a political historian, assures me that presidents give their
speechwriters the things they want to say, and then revise the speeches once
written.  Kathleen Jamieson tells a very different story:
 
Jamieson, Kathleen Hall.  Eloquence in an Electronic Age:  The Transformation
of
 Political Speechmaking.  New York:  Oxford UP, 1988.
 
Jamieson explains in detail why presidents use speechwriters:
 
(warning:  what follows is copied from my word processor, and the quotation
marks and apostrophes don't copy)
 
Reasons for speechwriters:
1.      Accuracy.  Because Reagan can read naturally from a scripted text, he
is unlikely to misstate evidence or overstate his claims (175).  The exact
phrasing of important speeches is crafted very carefully and collaboratively
(211).
2.      Time.  Jimmy Carter gave on average one speech per day while president.
He didnt have time to write them all himself (212-13).
3.      Coverage.  Reporters need advance copies (211).
4.      Delivery.  The text needs to be put on the TelePrompTer so that the
candidate can maintain good eye contact with the audience (211).
5.      Effectiveness.  Speechwriters improve the rhetorical effectiveness of a
speech (212).
6.      Complexity.  No single person can comprehend and respond to all the
issues of todays world (214).
7.      Shared principles:  Speechwriters working for one figure after another
who share common principles can develop especially eloquent speeches, such as
Edward Kennedys 1980 convention speech on liberalism (232).
 
Want to have a real party, folks?  Let's talk about how these reasons do or
don't compare to our students' situations!  I'll get the ball rolling by
mentioning an important contrast:  the purpose of our students' writing is
their own learning.  If they don't write, they don't learn.
 
Becky Howard
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Aug 1996 09:03:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <199608121944.MAA19090@wiley.csusb.edu>
 
In response to Dennis' question on the difference:
Convention?
Irv
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Aug 1996 11:52:58 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan-Marie Harrington <sharrin@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      plagiarism
In-Reply-To:  <01I87ZX4NTJM8XA61O@asu.edu>
 
Another messy complication to throw into the mix here: what citation
conventions/acknowledgements people in other disciplines expect to be
used.  In our second semester comp. course, students frequently ask why
they need to be so concerned about documentation when other professors
don't seem to be as concerned as we are.  I always took this with a grain
of salt.  But the the exemption portfolios that have come in this summer
have contained a surprisingly large number of papers written for
upper-level classes in various disciplines at my institution, containing
little to no in-text documentation of any sort, many without works cited
pages.  The most striking was a single portfolio with papers from 2 400
level courses with no documentation or works cited anywhere, although the
student was clearly working from published material.  This will change
the way I talk about all these issues with my students this fall--these
differences go way beyond the "some people like MLA, some prefer APA" type.
 
Susanmarie Harrington       (note new (shorter!) e-address: sharrin@iupui.edu
Indiana University Purdue University Indianapolis    (317) 278-1153
425 University Boulevard                             fax: (317) 274-2347
Indianapolis IN 46202
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 13 Aug 1996 12:34:04 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <RHETREV@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
 
Ernest Bormann has a good entry in the Encyclopedia of Rhetoric and Composition
on ghostwriting.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 08:37:54 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julia Neufang <juliafn@MSUMUSIK.MURSUKY.EDU>
Subject:      Computer Classrooms
 
My new department teaches all first-year composition courses in networked
computer labs.  I need to design a training program for both adjuncts and
faculty who teach these classes that will help them adjust their composition
pedagogy to this technology.  Does anyone have any ideas or references for
this kind of work? Thanks.
 
Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
Murray State University
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 08:18:29 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Janet Bacon <Janet.Bacon@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19960814133754.0066ad7c@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
Julia,
 
Kate Kiefer and Mike Palmquist run a program at Colorado State University
that has been in place over ten years.  They are very good at training
teachers for networked classrooms.  They have a book coming out this fall
called "Transitions" that focuses on helping teachers move into networked
classrooms.  In the mean time, you can contact them by email:
 
Kate Kiefer   kkiefer@vines.colostate.edu
 
and
 
Mike Palmquist  mpalmquist@vines.colostate.edu
 
They are very helpful.  Good luck.
 
Janet Bacon
Arizona State University
e-mail: Janet.Bacon@asu.edu
 
On Wed, 14 Aug 1996, Julia Neufang wrote:
 
> My new department teaches all first-year composition courses in networked
> computer labs.  I need to design a training program for both adjuncts and
> faculty who teach these classes that will help them adjust their composition
> pedagogy to this technology.  Does anyone have any ideas or references for
> this kind of work? Thanks.
>
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Murray State University
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 08:27:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mark Wiley <mwiley@CSULB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: official English
In-Reply-To:  <199608130339.UAA09372@pluto.calstatela.edu>
 
On Mon, 12 Aug 1996, alice roy 02-11-93 wrote:
 
> In-Reply-To: official English, From: Dennis Baron <debar
>
> Re: Dennis's post below.  I had an article in The Writing Instructor back in
> 1987 on the English Only movement.  Didn't get wide distribution because the
> journal doesn't, neat though it is.  I confess it didn't occur to me to
> recommend banning English entirely, though I enjoy Dennis's ploy.  Since the
> journal is not easy to access, I'll be glad to send copies if anyone wants.
>
> Alice Roy
> aroy@calstatela.edu
> California State University, Los Angeles
>
Alice Roy mentioned her 1987 article in _The Writing Instructor_.  Since I
was one of the editors off that issue I happen to have a few copies around
and can send out copis, too, if anyone is interested.
 
Mark Wiley
CSULB
<mwiley@csulb.edu>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 10:42:02 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David J. Coogan" <coogan@CHARLIE.CNS.IIT.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19960814133754.0066ad7c@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
Julia --
 
I'd recommend Carolyn Handa's book Computers and Community, from
Boynton/Cook, especially Fred Kempt and Thomas Barker's piece "Network
Theory."
 
Dave Coogan
 
On Wed, 14 Aug 1996, Julia Neufang wrote:
 
> My new department teaches all first-year composition courses in networked
> computer labs.  I need to design a training program for both adjuncts and
> faculty who teach these classes that will help them adjust their composition
> pedagogy to this technology.  Does anyone have any ideas or references for
> this kind of work? Thanks.
>
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Murray State University
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 12:02:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Rickly <becky.rickly@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Classrooms
 
Julia, your training depends partly on the who your audience is, at what
level the teachers will be be teaching, but also on what you'll be
using--Internet?  Pre-packaged writing software?  Simple word processing?
 
When I do training in this type of situation, I usually begin with an
overview of pedagogical theory, trying to keep in mind who my audience is
and what they may be familiar with and using.  I've used overheads and
powerpoint to make this kind of demo.  With this grounding in the "known,"
I then do an overview of the capabilities of the software we have available
to us (again, using overheads or powerpoint).  If it's to be used in  a
freshman writing class, I might cover the components of the Daedalus
Integrated Writing Environment software which we use in our writing
classes, as well as some basic Internet applications like email groups and
web browsing.
 
Once I've introduced these components, we're almost ready for the "hands
on" session--however, first we discuss the ways that existing pedagog(ies)
can complement/enhance the tools we have available.  I have some
assignments I pass out that are commonly used in the traditional classroom,
and we discuss ways in which these might be modified to be used in the
computer classroom.
 
The next step is for teachers to become students--I take them through a
mini series of assignments using the components of the Daedalus software,
email, and doing research on the Web.  Once they're comfortable as students
using the technology, we regroup as teachers, discuss what worked/didn't
work (and how they felt about being students, and what things they'd need
to keep in mind as teachers in this context).  The last step is to group
folks together and have them brainstorm assignments/syllabi to be used in
their own classes, allowing for the fact that some folks will want to go
"whole hog" while others will want to ease in a little at a time.  Everyone
shares what they've done (using the technology, of course!), and we've
created a "living data base" of assignments, etc.
 
Such a training session needs to be at least a day long, and preferably two
days.
 
Hope that helps!
 
--Becky Rickly
University of Michigan
 
>My new department teaches all first-year composition courses in networked
>computer labs.  I need to design a training program for both adjuncts and
>faculty who teach these classes that will help them adjust their composition
>pedagogy to this technology.  Does anyone have any ideas or references for
>this kind of work? Thanks.
>
>Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
>Murray State University
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Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 13:12:48 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Mullin <jmullin@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
 
Eric,
I want to believe this (see below)soooooo much; it's just that in the end,
the good guys do not always win. When students talk about plagarism, I often
hear them also saying that school isn't "real" that the assignments "don't
matter", that "of course I wouldn't do this on a job." Yes, I know about bad
habits and all that, but I wonder if behind the plagarism issue isn't the
larger "SchoolSucks" issue that we ought to be concerned about.
 
And then there's the U of Chicago prof just charged with plagarism...
 
 
 
At 09:16 PM 8/9/96 -0500, you wrote:
> But mainly because I don't think the teachers are the
>victims here (though teachers often do feel betrayed,
>victimized--understandably). The real victims of plagiarism are
>plagiarists. If, as you say, we're not talking about creative
>intertextuality and other sophisticated uses of others' work, but swiped
>or bought texts passed off as original, then the biggest loser is the
>cheater, who, I figure, will pay for the crime in various unexpected ways
>for a loooong while.
>
>--Eric Crump
>
 
joan
jmullin@uoft02.utoledo.edu
 
When the only tool you own is a hammer, every problem begins to resemble a nail.
                -- Abraham Maslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 14:58:37 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
 
I agree with Joan that the immediate experience of any class as well as the
larger context of schooling in society need to be examined to make sense of
plagiarism. Unequal power and passive transfers of official knowledge make
education feel like something being done to students, not something they do
for their own reasons. Alienated students do what alienated employees do on
the job--watch the clock, cut corners, pull scams on the boss, sabotage
authority, do shoddy work, etc...Ira Shor>Eric,
>I want to believe this (see below)soooooo much; it's just that in the end,
>the good guys do not always win. When students talk about plagarism, I often
>hear them also saying that school isn't "real" that the assignments "don't
>matter", that "of course I wouldn't do this on a job." Yes, I know about bad
>habits and all that, but I wonder if behind the plagarism issue isn't the
>larger "SchoolSucks" issue that we ought to be concerned about.
>
>And then there's the U of Chicago prof just charged with plagarism...
>
>
>
>At 09:16 PM 8/9/96 -0500, you wrote:
>> But mainly because I don't think the teachers are the
>>victims here (though teachers often do feel betrayed,
>>victimized--understandably). The real victims of plagiarism are
>>plagiarists. If, as you say, we're not talking about creative
>>intertextuality and other sophisticated uses of others' work, but swiped
>>or bought texts passed off as original, then the biggest loser is the
>>cheater, who, I figure, will pay for the crime in various unexpected ways
>>for a loooong while.
>>
>>--Eric Crump
>>
>
>joan
>jmullin@uoft02.utoledo.edu
>
>When the only tool you own is a hammer, every problem begins to resemble a
nail.
>                -- Abraham Maslow
>
>
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Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 14:45:06 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Faculty Development - Adjuncts
 
I am at a four-year college, which means that we have adjuncts, not TAs,
teaching comp courses. We have a pretty stable group of teachers but they
are on their own -- and all over the lot -- with regard to what they teach.
The only common requirement is that students must pass an exit exam.
Although I believe that we have teachers who are good at what they do, I
nevertheless would like to develop a program which, necessarily, involves
changes. We have a lunch hour once a month (translate that to 3-4 meetings
a semester) where we discuss various topics, but I don't think this is
adequate. Do any of you have any experience with this sort of situation?
 
Roni
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
Veronica M. Keane, PhD
Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
St. Peter's College                           keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
2641 Kennedy Blvd.
Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
<
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 14:13:03 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: Computer Classrooms
 
Becky,
 
You do a lot in this training session and I have trouble envisioning how to
do it all. Could you share with us what what the schedule for such a day
might be?
 
Roni
 
>Julia, your training depends partly on the who your audience is, at what
>level the teachers will be be teaching, but also on what you'll be
>using--Internet?  Pre-packaged writing software?  Simple word processing?
>
>When I do training in this type of situation, I usually begin with an
>overview of pedagogical theory, trying to keep in mind who my audience is
>and what they may be familiar with and using.  I've used overheads and
>powerpoint to make this kind of demo.  With this grounding in the "known,"
>I then do an overview of the capabilities of the software we have available
>to us (again, using overheads or powerpoint).  If it's to be used in  a
>freshman writing class, I might cover the components of the Daedalus
>Integrated Writing Environment software which we use in our writing
>classes, as well as some basic Internet applications like email groups and
>web browsing.
>
>Once I've introduced these components, we're almost ready for the "hands
>on" session--however, first we discuss the ways that existing pedagog(ies)
>can complement/enhance the tools we have available.  I have some
>assignments I pass out that are commonly used in the traditional classroom,
>and we discuss ways in which these might be modified to be used in the
>computer classroom.
>
>The next step is for teachers to become students--I take them through a
>mini series of assignments using the components of the Daedalus software,
>email, and doing research on the Web.  Once they're comfortable as students
>using the technology, we regroup as teachers, discuss what worked/didn't
>work (and how they felt about being students, and what things they'd need
>to keep in mind as teachers in this context).  The last step is to group
>folks together and have them brainstorm assignments/syllabi to be used in
>their own classes, allowing for the fact that some folks will want to go
>"whole hog" while others will want to ease in a little at a time.  Everyone
>shares what they've done (using the technology, of course!), and we've
>created a "living data base" of assignments, etc.
>
>Such a training session needs to be at least a day long, and preferably two
>days.
>
>Hope that helps!
>
>--Becky Rickly
>University of Michigan
>
 
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
Veronica M. Keane, PhD
Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
St. Peter's College                           keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
2641 Kennedy Blvd.
Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
<
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 16:18:46 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Faculty Development - Adjuncts
In-Reply-To:  <v01520d01ae389abc2685@[165.254.128.36]>
 
Roni, at our school we also have mostly adjuncts teaching comp, but for
some time now we've had a common curriculum for our 4 core comp.
classes.  We present this curriculum and do other faculty development
things at three workshops a year:  one in August before school starts
(usually a Saturday), one in the fall, and one in winter/spring
semester.  Our faculty come pretty willingly to these sessions, though
we've had to change the format at times in response to their needs and
their complaints, too.  A couple times we've had a colloquium where
faculty present sessions (like a mini=conference).  Our faculty enjoy the
chance to talk together, so we usually have a meal at the workshops--used
to be potluck, but sometimes we've provided lunch with dept. money.
Ideally, I'd like to pay adjuncts for attending these workshops--we did
pay a small honorarium for those attending a week-long technology
workshop last summer, using grant money--but most don't mind coming if it
helps them teach better.  Of course, if your teachers are used to doing
their own thing, they might resist any move toward uniform curriculum,
but if they were involved in the process of defining course goals and
perhaps some common assignments, they might appreciate the value of such
an approach.  We think our students need some confidence that what they
do in a required comp course, regardless of the section, will be fairly
comparable.  (We have about 70 adjuncts teaching 100+ sections.)  Steve
Fox, IUPUI.
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 18:27:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Becky Rickly <becky.rickly@UMICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Classrooms
 
Roni, the exact schedule depends on how much time we have, what we're
trying to accomplish, and what's available, but here's the kind of schedule
that I've worked with before:
 
TWO-DAY WORKSHOP:  Day One
 
9:30-10:00       Introductions, overview
10:00-11:15      Overview of pedagogy
11:15-12:30     Overview of technology
12:30-1:30     Lunch
1:30-3:00      Discussion (first in small groups, then in large groups) of
how
                different pedagogical situations/assignments might be altered
                according to the existing pedagogy
 
Day Two
 
9:30-10:00      Overview, catch up
10:00-12:30     Hands on as a student:  learning to log on, use components in
                Daedalus, using Internet e-mail, and using the web
1230-1:30      Lunch
1:30-3:00       Hands on as a teacher:  using the technology, but this time
                sharing ideas as teachers, then breaking into groups and
                designing asignments to be used in the computer classroom--
                these will be posted on mail, either internet or daedalus, for
                "public consumption".
 
For the one-day version, it's a bit more compact:
 
8:30-9:00       Introductions/overview
9:00-10:00      Overview of pedagogy
10:00-11:00     Overview of technology
11:00-12:30    Hands on as a student
12:30-1:30      Lunch
1:30-2:30       Online discussion about how assignments might be re-envisioned
                in the computer lab, perhaps using InterChange or email
2:30-4:00       Break into groups, create assignments, post them
 
This is obviously pretty rough, and, of course, depending on the audience,
purpose, and technology available, this schedule can be drastically
altered.  I should note that while the participants are "students," they
actually work on mini-assignments that I have used in the past in order to
familiarize themselves not only with the software, but with problems
students have using the software.  I give them the same handouts I give to
my students for resources.  When they're teachers, I still start them with
some kind of a prompt, a focus, or guiding question, so that we don't waste
time getting started.  They've seen MY assignments, and they also bring
along some of their own syllabii, so they're ready to imitate what they've
seen and/or break new ground in re-envisioning what they do in terms of the
technology.
 
Hope this was what you wanted!
 
--Becky
 
 
>You do a lot in this training session and I have trouble envisioning how to
>do it all. Could you share with us what what the schedule for such a day
>might be?
>
>Roni
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 14 Aug 1996 22:18:39 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: Computer Classrooms
 
Becky, you sure work them hard! And, yes, this is what I wanted. Thanks
very much.
 
Roni
>
>Hope this was what you wanted!
>
>--Becky
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Aug 1996 03:57:17 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         David Jolliffe <djolliff@CONDOR.DEPAUL.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Computer Classrooms
In-Reply-To:  <1.5.4.32.19960814133754.0066ad7c@msumusik.mursuky.edu>
 
Julia,
 
Get in touch with Jim Fletcher at the University of Illinois at Chicago.
He has been doing this kind of work for several years.
 
David Jolliffe
Director of Writing Programs
DePaul University
802 West Belden Avenue
Chicago, IL  60614
312-325-7000, ext. 1783
 
On Wed, 14 Aug 1996, Julia Neufang wrote:
 
> My new department teaches all first-year composition courses in networked
> computer labs.  I need to design a training program for both adjuncts and
> faculty who teach these classes that will help them adjust their composition
> pedagogy to this technology.  Does anyone have any ideas or references for
> this kind of work? Thanks.
>
> Julia Ferganchick-Neufang
> Murray State University
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Aug 1996 20:49:46 -1900
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
Subject:      Re: Faculty Development - Adjuncts
 
Steve, a common curriculum -- at least in terms of "What do we want
students to learn?", rather than just passing the exit exam -- is something
that I would like to work toward. The workshop idea sounds good to me. I
will look into it.Thanks for responding.
 
Roni
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Aug 1996 21:10:23 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Faculty Development - Adjuncts
X-To:         Roni Keane <keane@UNIX.ASB.COM>
 
In-Reply-To: Faculty Development - Adjuncts, From: Roni Keane <keane@U
 
My guess is, the best think you can do is institute (if you have this
power/leeway/leverage, etc) portfolio assessment, shared across the whole
group.  It's the best faculty development strategy there is, so far as I can
tell.
 
Allice Roy (who can't spell her name after 9:00.)
California State University, Los Angeles
aroy@calstatela.edu
 
 >I am at a
four-year college, which means that we have adjuncts, not TAs,
>teaching comp courses. We have a pretty stable group of teachers but they
>are on their own -- and all over the lot -- with regard to what they teach.
>The only common requirement is that students must pass an exit exam.
>Although I believe that we have teachers who are good at what they do, I
>nevertheless would like to develop a program which, necessarily, involves
>changes. We have a lunch hour once a month (translate that to 3-4 meetings
>a semester) where we discuss various topics, but I don't think this is
>adequate. Do any of you have any experience with this sort of situation?
>
>Roni
>
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
>Veronica M. Keane, PhD
>Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
>St. Peter's College                           keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
>2641 Kennedy Blvd.
>Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
><<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
><
=========================================================================
Date:         Thu, 15 Aug 1996 21:23:12 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         alice roy 02-11-93 <aroy@CALSTATELA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Plagiarism
X-To:         Joan Mullin <jmullin@UOFT02.UTOLEDO.EDU>
 
In-Reply-To: Re: Plagiarism, From: Joan Mullin <jmulli
 
Joan, I've been away, missed the U of Chi guy--could you summarize?  Unless
everybody already knows--
 
Alice Roy
 
>Eric,
>I want to believe this (see below)soooooo much; it's just that in the end,
>the good guys do not always win. When students talk about plagarism, I often
>hear them also saying that school isn't "real" that the assignments "don't
>matter", that "of course I wouldn't do this on a job." Yes, I know about bad
>habits and all that, but I wonder if behind the plagarism issue isn't the
>larger "SchoolSucks" issue that we ought to be concerned about.
>
>And then there's the U of Chicago prof just charged with plagarism...
>
>
>
>At 09:16 PM 8/9/96 -0500, you wrote:
>> But mainly because I don't think the teachers are the
>>victims here (though teachers often do feel betrayed,
>>victimized--understandably). The real victims of plagiarism are
>>plagiarists. If, as you say, we're not talking about creative
>>intertextuality and other sophisticated uses of others' work, but swiped
>>or bought texts passed off as original, then the biggest loser is the
>>cheater, who, I figure, will pay for the crime in various unexpected ways
>>for a loooong while.
>>
>>--Eric Crump
>>
>
>joan
>jmullin@uoft02.utoledo.edu
>
>When the only tool you own is a hammer, every problem begins to resemble a
nai
>l.
>                -- Abraham Maslow
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 16 Aug 1996 20:28:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Robert J Connors <rjc4@HOPPER.UNH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: publication date
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PCN.3.91.960812112440.9607A-100000@[206.216.154.173]>
 
Maureen--
 
The pub data on the Warner book is London: Blackie and Sons, 1915.  Looks
like there might have been a 1918 edition, but it may just be a dating
question, since some books appear to have no date.  The book had little
success, I guess, since it's pretty rare.  Warner seems to have been a
polymath--he wrote on many subjects, according to the NUC, which is where
I got this info.  I think he was English--any relation to Sylvia Townsend
Warner?  (My research interest pooped out due to summertime before I
reached the DNB. . .)
 
Bob Connors
 
 
On Mon, 12 Aug 1996, Maureen Arrigo <marrigo@cwsl.edu> wrote:
 
> I ran across and purchased a lovely little book in an antiquarian
> bookstore - it is entitled On the Writing of English and is by George
> Townsend Warner.
> There is no publication date nor any indication in the book of when it
> might have been written.
> Would anyone out there know anything about this book?
>
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Maureen J. Arrigo-Ward                        INTERNET:  marrigo@cwsl.edu
> Legal Skills Professor and Program Director      PHONE:  619-525-1430
> California Western School of Law                   FAX:  619-696-9999
> 225 Cedar Street, San Diego, CA  92101
> -----------------------------------------------------------------------------
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 17 Aug 1996 11:53:09 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kim Brian Lovejoy <klovejoy@INDYVAX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: official English
In-Reply-To:  <199608130339.UAA09372@pluto.calstatela.edu>
 
Alice,
 
I would be interested in receiving a copy of your article on English Only
in _The Writing Instructor_.  Thanks for making it available.
 
Kim Brian Lovejoy
Associate Professor of English
Indiana University at Indianapolis
425 University Blvd.
Indianapolis, IN  46202
317-274-2120 (O)
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 20 Aug 1996 08:20:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Karl Henrik Flyum <k.h.flyum@ILS.UIO.NO>
Subject:      URL for SLS-96 conference, Atlanta
 
>Return-Path: <litsci-l@HUMnet.UCLA.EDU>
>X-Sender: cc60@prism-pop.prism.gatech.edu
>Date: Mon, 19 Aug 1996 14:24:48 -0400
>To: Society for Literature and Science <litsci-l@HUMnet.UCLA.EDU>
>From: carol.colatrella@lcc.gatech.edu (Carol Colatrella)
>Subject: URL for SLS-96 conference, Atlanta
>Reply-To: Society for Literature and Science <litsci-l@HUMnet.UCLA.EDU>
>X-Subscription-Address: liststar@humnet.ucla.edu
>
>Ed Curry has just posted the Society for Literature and Science 1996
>conference program and related materials to a website.  If you are
>interested in looking at this information in advance of receiving the
>printed information to be mailed this week, you can look under:
>http://www.gatech.edu/sls/sls-96
 
Message forwarded by
_______________________________________
*** Karl Henrik Flyum *** University Lecturer *** Department of Teacher
Education and School Development *** Faculty of Education *** University of
Oslo (Norway) *** Po.box 1099 Blindern *** Po. code: N-0316 OSLO *** Tel.
+47 22 85 82 52 *** Fax. +47 22 85 44 09 *** e-mail: khflyum@ils.uio.no ***
Www homepage: http://www.uio.no/~khflyum/index.html ***
_______________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 20 Aug 1996 14:06:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kate Latterell <cgl@TTACS.TTU.EDU>
Subject:      test message
 
This is a test.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 20 Aug 1996 14:14:43 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Ann Landers (?) weighs in
 
Did anybody else wee the Ann Landers letter on computers in writing
classes (I'm not making this up)?  She compares the advantage of using
computers with the advantage of using type-writers in "olden days" -- i.e.,
"neatness counts."  The letter writer was a retired teacher fretting over
the advantages that spell-check (granted) and grammar-check (ha!) give
to computerized writers.  Ann figured maybe teachers could (and do) just
grade on "content," then test for things like verb conjugation and
spelling.
 
She's asking for responses . . .
 
Keith Rhodes
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 21 Aug 1996 08:02:14 EST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Sands <sands@POLARIS.UMPI.MAINE.EDU>
Organization: University of Maine at PI
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 13 Aug 1996 to 14 Aug 1996
 
Keith,
 
We only get Dear Abby in Presque Isle ... any chance you can snail
mail or post the column?
 
Cheers,
 
Peter Sands, Assistant Professor/Writing Specialist
Director, University of Maine at Presque Isle Epiphany Project
(207)768-9459||sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu||http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 23 Aug 1996 14:20:53 -1000
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Janice Cook <cook@LEAHI.KCC.HAWAII.EDU>
Subject:      Call for Proposals for Computers and Writing '97
 
Folks,
 
FYI,
 
*******************************************
Computers and Writing Conference 1997
 
June 5--9, 1997, Honolulu, Hawai=D4i
 
The Pacific Beach Hotel
1-800-367-6060
 
E komo mai "Come Join Us"
at Kapi=D4olani Community College, located on the
slopes of Diamond Head, just up from Waikiki Beach.
  ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
Invitation for Proposals:
(due October 1, 1996)
 
We invite proposals that pertain in some way to the uses of computers at
any level of writing education: K-12 to all types of post-secondary
educational institutions. We especially welcome proposals for hands-on
sessions, demonstrations, or any other interactive format. Concurrent
sessions will accommodate individual 20-minute "talks," panels with four
or five speakers, or one-and-a-half hour interactive presentations or
demonstrations. Ongoing "poster" sessions for demonstrations throughout
the conference are also possible. Furthermore, we are looking for half or
full-day workshop proposals, to be offered both pre-conference, June 4th,
and post-conference, June 9th. Standard networked PC and Mac equipment is
available upon request.
 
Suggested Strands
 
Classroom uses, distance education, ESL, foreign-language teaching,
networks, the Internet, hypertext and hypermedia, virtual classrooms,
gender and technology, teaching writing vs. teaching computers, time
management, what to do when the network goes down (as it most assuredly
will), and other administrative issues will be considered.
 
Proposals must be postmarked or dated by Oct. 1, 1996.
 
Notification of acceptance will be by Dec. 1, 1996. Mail three
copies of a two-page (double spaced) abstract for a paper, panel,
poster session, demonstration or workshop to:
 
Computers and Writing Conference 1997
Arts and Sciences Department
Kapiolani Community College
4303 Diamond Head Road
Honolulu, HI 96816
 
For further information about the conference or to electronically
submit a proposal:
 
Send e-mail to cw97@leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu
 
or submit your proposal through the CW97 Web page at:
 
http://leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu/~cw97/
 
Please include the name, affiliation, address, e-mail, and phone number
of all presenters.
 
************************************************
To participate in the planning of the conference, please join
cw97-l@hawaii.edu by sending to:
listproc@hawaii.edu
a message that says:
subscribe cw97-l yourfirstname yourlastname
 
Conference Co-chairs:
Judith Kirkpatrick, Asst. Prof.  (808)734-9331  kirkpatr@hawaii.edu
Janice Cook, Asst. Prof.         (808)734-9174  cook@hawaii.edu
Dr. Steven Singer, Com. Lab Mgr. (808)734-9189  singer@hawaii.edu
Alison Regan, Asst. Prof.        (808)956-3068  alison@hawaii.edu
 
 
Janice Cook
Assistant Professor English/ESL
Kapiolani Community College
4303 Diamond Head Road
Honolulu, HI 96816
URL:http://leahi.kcc.hawaii.edu/~cook/
=========================================================================
Date:         Sun, 25 Aug 1996 17:27:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: Faculty Development
 
Roni--I agree that it would be better to meet more than once a month for
teacher development sessions. When we were building a BW program at Staten
Island Community College in the 70s, we met weekly for a period of a few
years. Our format was reporting to each other in some detail what we were
experimenting with in our writing classes, reflecting on why we chose to do
what we do, what seemed to be working and why, and what seemed to be
dead-ends. We wrote newsletters and notes to each other between meetings,
eventually published an in-house guide to our teaching methods which we
distirbuted free to all faculty. But, we were not adjuncts. We had full-time
faculty appointments and salaries and perks. If a writing program is mostly
adjuncts, can you pay the adjuncts extra to attend biweekly staff
development seminars? And instead of general topics taken up in these
sessions--can you focus discussion on specific issues, like portfolio
assessment or holistic essay scoring--academic writing in class or
ethnographic writing in the field--etc.--making each session a debate about
our practices and policies, perhaps inviting a few adjuncts to speak at the
beginning of each session on one side of the issue or another. Also, can
students be invited to these sessions to give their points of view about the
writing program?  How would students describe their experiences in your
writing classes? What do they think they are getting out of them? What
changes would they recommend?...Ira Shor>I am at a four-year college, which
means that we have adjuncts, not TAs,
>teaching comp courses. We have a pretty stable group of teachers but they
>are on their own -- and all over the lot -- with regard to what they teach.
>The only common requirement is that students must pass an exit exam.
>Although I believe that we have teachers who are good at what they do, I
>nevertheless would like to develop a program which, necessarily, involves
>changes. We have a lunch hour once a month (translate that to 3-4 meetings
>a semester) where we discuss various topics, but I don't think this is
>adequate. Do any of you have any experience with this sort of situation?
>
>Roni
>
>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>>
>Veronica M. Keane, PhD
>Director of the Writing Program       Email:  keane@unix.asb.com (preferred)
>St. Peter's College                           keane_v@spcvxa.spc.edu
>2641 Kennedy Blvd.
>Jersey City, NJ 07306                 Phone:  (201) 413-7225
><<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<
><
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 08:10:46 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Paul Heilker <Paul.Heilker@VT.EDU>
Subject:      class size and writing instruction
 
Hello!
 
I am the (new) Director of the First-Year Writing Program at Virginia Tech.
I would like to subscribe to this list, but I don't know the protocol.  I
have a pressing need to get connected.  To wit:
 
In order to respond to our Dean, who recently announced that he would "no
longer protect class sizes of 25 in freshman english," I need to gather all
available research and arguments on the issue of class size and writing
instruction.  I would appreciate any leads you can offer me.
 
Thanks in advance.
 
Paul Heilker
paul.heilker@vt.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 10:26:36 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Elizabeth Cooper <ecooper@SATURN.VCU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
 
Paul,
  Here at Virginia Commonwealth University, we've been able to keep the
first-year writing classes at 20  (sometimes 22) until this fall when
enrollments have skyrocketed.  The first thing the administration wanted to
do was to raise comp class size to 25 or 26.  We did several things that you
might try; in effect, we won an agreement to keep the classes at 22.  First,
the department chair polled members of the English Department and got pretty
much universal agreement that we should stand firm on small writing classes.
The comp class is the only small class that students have, the only one in
which teachers know their names, the only one that actually engages the
students rather than spewing information at them.  Second, the department
chair and I met with the dean (a new acting dean, not the one with whom
we've made these arguments before), and I explained that in composition
classes, we are not teaching a "course," or a "subject matter."  We're
teaching individual human beings to be better writers, and VCU prides itself
on its diversity so the range of writing abilities, intellectual and
emotional maturity, real-life experiences, etc.  in any one class means that
teachers must teach individual students at whatever level they are.  That
means that "just a few more students" in any one class (and some instructors
have three classes) makes a lot of difference in the quality of instruction
for all the students in the class. We even told that dean that such a
sacrifice in quality would mean that students might as well go to the
community college.  That seemed to get her attention, anyway.
  A survey on this list a couple of years ago showed that class size is all
over the place, and I couldn't use what other schools are doing to make much
of a case here.  I do think the strength of conviction that came from the
whole English department, and not just the comp director, was probably the
most important factor in our (temporary, of course) success.
   Good luck.
EJC
Elizabeth J. Cooper
Virginia Commonwealth University
ecooper@saturn.vcu.edu
(804) 828-1331
FAX: (804) 828-2171
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 08:00:10 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Dawning of a New Day
 
ASU East.  It's aliiiiiiive!
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 10:38:01 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <userid@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      WRITING ASSESSMENT
 
My former colleagues at Illinois Institute of Technology are looking for a
consultant to help them set up a means of evaluating the writing program
that is being instituted there.  I'd be grateful for any leads.  Is this
the sort of thing that the WPA Consultants do--and if so, how do we get in
touch with them?  Thanks.
 
Linda Bergmann
University of Missouri-Rolla
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 12:42:26 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Mara Holt 614-593-2836 <HOLT@OUVAXA.CATS.OHIOU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WRITING ASSESSMENT
In-Reply-To:  <v03007804ae4774aa56d5@[131.151.19.67]>
 
    Linda,
 
    Please send your new email address to me so I can write you directly.
 
    Kathleen Blake Yancy is the best person I know for writing assessment
    consulting.  I can give you more details if you want them.
 
    Mara
 
    Mara Holt
    English/Ellis 385
    Ohio University
    Athens, OH  45701
    holt@ouvaxa.cats.ohiou.edu
    614-594-3334
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 10:59:18 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WRITING ASSESSMENT
 
Linda,
 
The WPA Consultant/Evaluators would steer IIT away from inappropriate
assessment plans and toward a system that makes sense!  By all means,
contact the director:
 
Ben McClelland, Professor and Schillig Chair
English Department and Writing Program
University of Mississippi
University, MS  38677
(601) 232-5500
FAX (601) 232-5493
e-mail wgbwm@olemiss.edu
 
Marty Townsend
 
P.S.  Welcome to Missouri!
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 12:11:59 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Paul Heilker <Paul.Heilker@VT.EDU>
Subject:      class size and writing instruction
 
Hello!
 
I'm Paul Heilker, the new writing program director at Virginia Tech.  I
served as co-director here with Eileen Schell for the last two years, but
with her departure for Syracuse U., I am now the sole adminstrator.  I
sought out this list and subscribed just this morning (thanks to David
Schwalm) because of a pressing need.  To wit:
 
In order to form an effective response to our dean, who recently announced
that he "would no longer protect class sizes of 25 in freshman english," I
need to gather all available research on and arguments about class size and
writing instruction.
 
I would greatly appreciate any leads you might send my way.
 
Thanks, in advance,
 
PH
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 11:51:45 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Joan Hawthorne <hawthorn@BADLANDS.NODAK.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WRITING ASSESSMENT
 
>My former colleagues at Illinois Institute of Technology are looking for a
>consultant to help them set up a means of evaluating the writing program
>that is being instituted there.  I'd be grateful for any leads.  Is this
>the sort of thing that the WPA Consultants do--and if so, how do we get in
>touch with them?  Thanks.
>
>Linda Bergmann
>University of Missouri-Rolla
>
Linda -
 
WPA does do this, and I'm sure someone else can provide you with the contact
information.  We have had to deal extensively with evaluation because of our
grant-funded status, and we've also had good luck finding people by word of
mouth.  You can get local people that way (which may mean lower travel
costs, less travel time, plus greater understanding of the local political
climate, etc.) or select people from programs with strong parallels to your
own.  Depends on your budget and your needs.
 
Joan Hawthorne
Univ of North Dakota
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 12:04:30 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Bergmann <userid@UMR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WRITING ASSESSMENT
In-Reply-To:  <A3802ZWLMGRL5N*/R=OUVAXA/R=A1/U=HOLT/@MHS>
 
Mara:  Hi.  My e-mail  here is bergmann@umr.edu.  My query was for my old
program--the people caretaking it are still trying to figure out how to
assess it, and we thought that with me gone there might be impetus for the
administration to throw a little money into really figuring out what to do
and how to do it.  Can you give me any more information about Yancy?
Thanks.  Linda
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 09:15:11 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Susan McLeod <mcleod@MAIL.WSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WRITING ASSESSMENT
 
I recommend Ed White, and then after that Ed White, and finally, Ed White.
 
Sue McLeod
 
>My former colleagues at Illinois Institute of Technology are looking for a
>consultant to help them set up a means of evaluating the writing program
>that is being instituted there.  I'd be grateful for any leads.  Is this
>the sort of thing that the WPA Consultants do--and if so, how do we get in
>touch with them?  Thanks.
>
>Linda Bergmann
>University of Missouri-Rolla
 
Susan McLeod, Chair
Department of English
Washington State University
Pullman, WA 99164-5020
(509) 335-2581
fax: (509) 335-2582
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 13:07:59 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Beth Daniell <dbeth@CLEMSON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
In-Reply-To:  <199608261210.IAA15931@sable.cc.vt.edu>
 
Paul, send me your snail mail address and I will send you a copy of the
survey I conducted of Clemson's peer institutions on class size. It will
not be as helpful as you might hope, but it will save you making the phone
calls.
                                Beth Daniell, Clemson
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 13:35:27 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
 
We did a local study of success rates in our "end-of-core assessment," a
mandated test at the end of the comp sequence.  The only strong predictor
of success was class size in the second course of the sequence.  Even more
interesting, there seemed to be plateaus.  At under 15 students per class,
the failure rate per student was about half of what it was for classes of
15-19.  From 19-23 students, the rate jumped for each additional student.
Then from 23-25 there was another plateau, at which the failure rate per
capita was FIVE TIMES what it was in classes of under 15.
 
OK, so we let them re-take it, and then there is a portfolio back-up that
serves as a third try.  The failure rate levels out by the third try.  But
what this indicates is that both the students and the teachers can manage
to get the learning done so long as there can be enough individualized
attention.
 
I would imagine that varied local experiences (which seem to lead many to
try to keep classes under 25, or even under 22) come from either local
studies or intuition that indicates similar results.
 
The next best predictor of failure was the total number of composition
students being taught by a student's teacher, by the way.  This study is
still in progress, but the indications merely confirm what most of us would
have suspected already.
 
Keith Rhodes, Coordinator of Composition
English Department, Perrin Hall, Northwest Missouri State University
Maryville, MO  64468            816-562-1860
krhodes@acad.nwmissouri.edu     http://www.nwmissouri.edu/~krhodes
---------------------------------------------------------------------
"It's got to be the going, not the getting there, that's good"
                                - Harry Chapin, "Greyhound"
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 26 Aug 1995 13:55:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
 
Paul--
It occurs to me that if you could come up with other money-saving proposals
or efficiencies, it might bolster the moral and instructional quality case
for holding down class size.   For example, are the classes scheduled as
tightly as possible so that each section is really filled, or are there
some sections that are underfilled?  That seems like a small economy, but
has served us rather well to show how well we manage and also to reduce the
total number of sections required.  Is there any way to spread out the
classes differently?  (e.g., we moved the second semester of our original
freshman writing course to the second year--this can be a hassle to
implement, but eventually worked out.)   It also is a good idea for you to
look at the problem from the angle of the administrator with limited
resources and too many students to handle.
 
Louise Phelps
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 13:47:38 MST7MDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Julie Simon <SIMON_J@EDU-SUU-LNL.LL.SUU.EDU>
Organization: Southern Utah University
Subject:      conversion to semesters
 
Hello to friends in distant places.
 
HELP!  Here at Southern Utah University, a four-year-college,
we're making a change next year from quarters to semesters because of
a Legislative mandate. Although those of us who teach composition are
looking forward to having 16 weeks instead of 10 for our two-tiered
(101 introduction to comp and 202 expository writing) program, we're
boggled by this constraint: We must teach
the same total number of comp. sections every year as we do now, but
we will not receive any money to hire instructors to handle the
overflow. We do not want to increase the course load per instructor
for obvious reasons. And we do want to maintain small class sizes (of
no more than 25).
 
Any ideas for us? How have some of you handled conversions from
quarters to
semesters? Have you raised introduction to comp. requirements
to force students into nondepartmental (and self-supporting) remedial
classes? Have you combined introductory and intermediate classes?
Have you increased class sizes? Have you divested yourself of the
business of teaching research writing and asked each discipline to
offer its own discipline specific writing course? What has worked for
you?
 
We would greatly appreciate any help you could offer.
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 16:28:09 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: WRITING ASSESSMENT
 
Hello Linda--Can I recommend Peter Elbow(now Writing Director at
U-Mass/Amherst) as consultant on assessment, or someone close to him,in
terms of putting a portfolio evaluation in place instead of single-essay or
short-answer exams? Peter and Pat Belanoff of SUNY_Stonybrook have done
excellent work on this...Ira>Mara:  Hi.  My e-mail  here is
bergmann@umr.edu.  My query was for my old
>program--the people caretaking it are still trying to figure out how to
>assess it, and we thought that with me gone there might be impetus for the
>administration to throw a little money into really figuring out what to do
>and how to do it.  Can you give me any more information about Yancy?
>Thanks.  Linda
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 15:54:25 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WRITING ASSESSMENT
In-Reply-To:  <v03007804ae4774aa56d5@[131.151.19.67]>
 
Linda,
        Ben McClelland is the person you should contact.  He is Director
of Composition at the U. of Mississippi.  I have already forwarded your
email to him, so with luck, he'll be in touch.
 
 
On Mon, 26 Aug 1996, Linda Bergmann wrote:
 
> My former colleagues at Illinois Institute of Technology are looking for a
> consultant to help them set up a means of evaluating the writing program
> that is being instituted there.  I'd be grateful for any leads.  Is this
> the sort of thing that the WPA Consultants do--and if so, how do we get in
> touch with them?  Thanks.
>
> Linda Bergmann
> University of Missouri-Rolla
>
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 13:55:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Muriel Zimmerman <mzimmer@HUMANITAS.UCSB.EDU>
Subject:      Hyperlinked List of Writing Program Web Sites
X-cc:         Ellen Strenski <strenski@benfranklin.hnet.uci.edu>
 
I am forwarding news of the "Hyperlinked Compendium of Composition,
Rhetoric and Writing Programs" web sites.  The site has been developed at
U.C. Irvine by Ellen Strenski and Lisa Haefele.
 
        http://www.oac.uci.edu/~lhaefele/doc/others.html
 
[note:  that's an L (ell) in ~lhaefele, not a numeral "one"]
 
Here's a message from Ellen Strenski:  "The site is an annotated and
relatively complete list, although not all of the local links work.  Any
WPAs who, like us at UC Irvine, are in the process of designing their own
program home pages may find the list useful to see what other comparable
campus sites exist and look like.  Please send any comments, additions,
revisions, etc. to me or to Lisa Haefele.  links to us are on the
compendium page."
 
****************
Muriel Zimmerman
Director, Writing Program
U.C. Santa Barbara
Santa Barbara, CA 93106
(805) 893-4808
*****************************
=========================================================================
Date:         Mon, 26 Aug 1996 18:15:02 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Patricia and/or Donald Gillikin <gillikin@CITYNET.NET>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
 
Paul,
 
Greetings!  (and congratulations!)  We haven't had to deal with such a
situation (yet), but here's a story:
When I was offered the job here at CWV (teach five classes, coordinate the
developmental writing class), I made noises about a cap on the course I
would coordinate:  15 students.  The dean said he probably couldn't manage
that, but he did manage 20 as a cap.  Now I'm here, and don't have that same
clout, but interestingly the adjunct professors who teach the course,
English 100, now have the power to dictate course sizes:  they get so little
for teaching that they do it for love, not money, and they can up and do
something else if they don't get a cap of 20.  So I tell them to insist on
it, and so far we're safe.  Of course, we have this wonderful dean who
believes that too large classes can ruin an instructional experience; I just
hope he's around for a while, and that the Powers That Be continue to go
along with him.  (He's also extremely concerned about retention, a major
issue for us; this makes him doubly sympathetic.)
 
Good luck!
 
Patricia Gillikin
The College of West Virginia
 
>Hello!
>
>I'm Paul Heilker, the new writing program director at Virginia Tech.  I
>served as co-director here with Eileen Schell for the last two years, but
>with her departure for Syracuse U., I am now the sole adminstrator.  I
>sought out this list and subscribed just this morning (thanks to David
>Schwalm) because of a pressing need.  To wit:
>
>In order to form an effective response to our dean, who recently announced
>that he "would no longer protect class sizes of 25 in freshman english," I
>need to gather all available research on and arguments about class size and
>writing instruction.
>
>I would greatly appreciate any leads you might send my way.
>
>Thanks, in advance,
>
>PH
>
___
"Yes, let me guess.  My theories appall you, my heresies outrage you, I
never answer letters and you don't like my tie."
                                     The Doctor, "Ghost Light"
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 10:43:44 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Sonja Bagby <sbagby@WESTGA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: official English
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.960817114949.1742944A-100000@INDYVAX.IUPUI.EDU>
 
Dear Alice,
I would also be interested in receiving a copy of your article.  I have
enjoyed the list over the summer, all you writing people!!!
Sonja Bagby
State University of West Georgia
sbagby@westga.edu
 
On Sat, 17 Aug 1996, Kim Brian Lovejoy wrote:
 
> Alice,
>
> I would be interested in receiving a copy of your article on English Only
> in _The Writing Instructor_.  Thanks for making it available.
>
> Kim Brian Lovejoy
> Associate Professor of English
> Indiana University at Indianapolis
> 425 University Blvd.
> Indianapolis, IN  46202
> 317-274-2120 (O)
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 08:31:01 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      is it just me, or what?
 
Hi--yet again I'm trying and failing to sign on to the basic writing
(cbw-l) list.  Can someone help me out with the correct listserv address?
Has it changed since May, when I successfully managed to postpone my mail?
For some reason I'm getting "list unknown" messages when I try to send my
"un-postpone" message to the same address I sent my "postpone" message to
in May.  Sorry to bug y'all about this again--thanks....
 
Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 13:22:07 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      graduate programs
 
I'm looking for a list of graduate programs in Rhet-Comp.  I seem to
remember seeing one, and another list that evaluated them, but I can't
remember where.  I was sure someone from this list would be able to tell
me!  Thanks.
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 12:53:12 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Dawning of a New Day
 
Congratulation, David!
 
Shirley
At 08:00 AM 8/26/96 MST, you wrote:
>ASU East.  It's aliiiiiiive!
>
>-- David E. Schwalm
>___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
>___6001 South Power Road
>___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
>
Shirley K Rose
Director of Composition
Department of English
HEAV 1356
Purdue University
West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
roses@purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 11:17:28 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Theresa Enos <RHETREV@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: graduate programs
 
Seventy-three doctoral programs in rhet/comp are listed and described in the
fall 1994 Rhetoric Review. Back issues $10. Theresa Enos, editor; Rhetoric
Review; Department of English; University of Arizona; Tucson AZ 85721. Theresa
Enos
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 11:27:59 -0800
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: graduate programs
 
>I'm looking for a list of graduate programs in Rhet-Comp.  I seem to
>remember seeing one, and another list that evaluated them, but I can't
>remember where.  I was sure someone from this list would be able to tell
>me!  Thanks.
>
>
>
>
>Carmen B. Schmersahl
>Department of Rhetoric and Writing
>Mount Saint Mary's College
>Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
>301-447-5367
>schmersa@msmary.edu
 
 
Carmen,
Rhetoric Review 12.2 (spring 1994) is devoted to describing but not
evaluating PhD programs in rhet/comp.  I know of none doing the same w/ MA
programs.
 
Larry Beason,Director
English Composition Program
Dept. of English
Eastern Washington University
Cheney WA 99004
LBeason@ewu.edu
 
WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 11:36:12 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: graduate programs
 
Carmen, the spring 1994 issue of Rhetoric Review has a list.
 
--Rita
 
Rita Malenczyk
Writing Program Director
English Department
Eastern Connecticut State University
Willimantic, CT 06226
MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 13:49:38 -0600
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: graduate programs
 
>I'm looking for a list of graduate programs in Rhet-Comp.
>Carmen B. Schmersahl
 
Carmen,
 
Check out this new web site at UCLA for this info:
 
http://www.oac.uci.edu/~lhaefele/doc/others.html
 
Marty Townsend
 
Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
University of Missouri
Columbia, MO  65211
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 15:04:54 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
Organization: MSU Writing Center Coordinator Morehead KY
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
In-Reply-To:  <199608261210.IAA15931@sable.cc.vt.edu>
 
On Mon, 26 Aug 1996, Paul Heilker wrote:
 
> In order to respond to our Dean, who recently announced that he would "no
> longer protect class sizes of 25 in freshman english," I need to gather all
> available research and arguments on the issue of class size and writing
> instruction.  I would appreciate any leads you can offer me.
 
You might take a forensic approach.  Get your dean to describe the
work that students should be expected to have completed by the end of
the semester.  Once s/he has agreed to 3000-4000 of final words
supported by 5000-6000 draft words, get the dean to agree to the need
for teacher intervention on a regular basis.  Have hir saying that
teachers should comment extensively on students' work and then you
have hem.
 
Once you do the math, it becomes plain that teachers will either be
working 80-90 hourse per week or you will have small classes.  If you
couple this with some state's requirements to account for contact
hours by department, you may be able to show that the English
department has such a large share of student contact hours that
engineering and the schools "bread-and-butter" areas are not pulling
their weight.
 
It worked at NYIT a few years ago.
 
-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University      r.royar@morehead-st.edu
                Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
              <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
          Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 14:20:51 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Moritz@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU
Subject:      Re: is it just me, or what?
 
          No, Rita, it's not just you.  I had the same experience.
          Write Terry Collins at tcollins@maroon.tc.umn.edu
          He will put you on.
=========================================================================
Date:         Tue, 27 Aug 1996 15:26:42 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Re: graduate programs
 
Carmen--Please contact Janice Lauer at Purdue for a list of doctoral
comp/rhet program in the Comp/Rhet Consortium connected to 4Cs.
best, Ira Shor, City Univ. Grad School>I'm looking for a list of graduate
programs in Rhet-Comp.  I seem to
>remember seeing one, and another list that evaluated them, but I can't
>remember where.  I was sure someone from this list would be able to tell
>me!  Thanks.
>
>
>
>
>Carmen B. Schmersahl
>Department of Rhetoric and Writing
>Mount Saint Mary's College
>Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
>301-447-5367
>schmersa@msmary.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 28 Aug 1996 08:27:33 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Call for Proposals due October 1, 1996 (fwd)
X-To:         Teaching in the Community Colleges
              <TCC-L@UHCCVM.UHCC.HAWAII.EDU>,
              RHETORIC WRITING LANGUAGE <PURTOPOI@VM.CC.PURDUE.EDU>,
              NCTE-talk <NCTE-talk@itc.org>, CBW-L <CBW-L@VM1.SPCS.UMN.EDU>
 
Please repost to appropriate lists. Thanks.
 
Call for Proposals due October 1, 1996
TYCA-Southeast Conference
Norfolk, Virginia, February 20-22, 1997
Theme: English and the Electron
Featured speakers: Cindy Selfe, Sven Birkerts, Robert Bausch, Richard
Bausch, Lynn Troyka
 
http://www.infi.net/tcc/tyca/97index.html
============================
Donna Reiss, Department of English, Tidewater Community College-Virginia Beach
1700 College Crescent, Virginia Beach, VA 23456  Phone: 757-427-7364   Fax:
757-427-7326  Internet:dreiss@norfolk.infi.net   VCCSmail:tcreisd@tc.cc.va.us
WWW Home Page: http://www.infi.net/tcc/tcresourc/faculty/dreiss/dreiss.html
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 28 Aug 1996 08:12:50 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Linda Adler Kassner <kassn001@MAROON.TC.UMN.EDU>
Subject:      cbw-l
 
The U of MN has been doing some server and name-switching, and that's probably
why you can't sign on to CBW-L.  Try
 
listserve@tc.umn.edu
and then
subscribe CBW-L.
That should work
--Linda
----------------------------------------------------------------------------
> Hi--yet again I'm trying and failing to sign on to the basic writing
> (cbw-l) list.  Can someone help me out with the correct listserv address?
> Has it changed since May, when I successfully managed to postpone my mail?
> For some reason I'm getting "list unknown" messages when I try to send my
> "un-postpone" message to the same address I sent my "postpone" message to
> in May.  Sorry to bug y'all about this again--thanks....
>
> Rita
>
> Rita Malenczyk
> Writing Program Director
> English Department
> Eastern Connecticut State University
> Willimantic, CT 06226
> MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Tue, 27 Aug 1996 13:22:07 -0400
> From:    Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
> Subject: graduate programs
>
> I'm looking for a list of graduate programs in Rhet-Comp.  I seem to
> remember seeing one, and another list that evaluated them, but I can't
> remember where.  I was sure someone from this list would be able to tell
> me!  Thanks.
>
>
>
>
> Carmen B. Schmersahl
> Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> Mount Saint Mary's College
> Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
> 301-447-5367
> schmersa@msmary.edu
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Tue, 27 Aug 1996 12:53:12 -0500
> From:    Shirley Rose <roses@PURDUE.EDU>
> Subject: Re: Dawning of a New Day
>
> Congratulation, David!
>
> Shirley
> At 08:00 AM 8/26/96 MST, you wrote:
> >ASU East.  It's aliiiiiiive!
> >
> >-- David E. Schwalm
> >___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
> >___6001 South Power Road
> >___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
> >
> Shirley K Rose
> Director of Composition
> Department of English
> HEAV 1356
> Purdue University
> West Lafayette, IN 47907-1356
> roses@purdue.edu
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Tue, 27 Aug 1996 11:17:28 -0700
> From:    Theresa Enos <RHETREV@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
> Subject: Re: graduate programs
>
> Seventy-three doctoral programs in rhet/comp are listed and described in the
> fall 1994 Rhetoric Review. Back issues $10. Theresa Enos, editor; Rhetoric
> Review; Department of English; University of Arizona; Tucson AZ 85721.
> Theresa
> Enos
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Tue, 27 Aug 1996 11:27:59 -0800
> From:    Larry Beason <LBeason@EWU.EDU>
> Subject: Re: graduate programs
>
> >I'm looking for a list of graduate programs in Rhet-Comp.  I seem to
> >remember seeing one, and another list that evaluated them, but I can't
> >remember where.  I was sure someone from this list would be able to tell
> >me!  Thanks.
> >
> >
> >
> >
> >Carmen B. Schmersahl
> >Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> >Mount Saint Mary's College
> >Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
> >301-447-5367
> >schmersa@msmary.edu
>
>
> Carmen,
> Rhetoric Review 12.2 (spring 1994) is devoted to describing but not
> evaluating PhD programs in rhet/comp.  I know of none doing the same w/ MA
> programs.
>
> Larry Beason,Director
> English Composition Program
> Dept. of English
> Eastern Washington University
> Cheney WA 99004
> LBeason@ewu.edu
>
> WAC Page: http://ewu66649.ewu.edu/WAC.html
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Tue, 27 Aug 1996 11:36:12 -0700
> From:    Rita Malenczyk <MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU>
> Subject: Re: graduate programs
>
> Carmen, the spring 1994 issue of Rhetoric Review has a list.
>
> --Rita
>
> Rita Malenczyk
> Writing Program Director
> English Department
> Eastern Connecticut State University
> Willimantic, CT 06226
> MALENCZYKR@ECSUC.CTSTATEU.EDU
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Tue, 27 Aug 1996 13:49:38 -0600
> From:    "Martha A. Townsend" <writmat@SHOWME.MISSOURI.EDU>
> Subject: Re: graduate programs
>
> >I'm looking for a list of graduate programs in Rhet-Comp.
> >Carmen B. Schmersahl
>
> Carmen,
>
> Check out this new web site at UCLA for this info:
>
> http://www.oac.uci.edu/~lhaefele/doc/others.html
>
> Marty Townsend
>
> Martha A. Townsend, Ph.D.                573-882-4881 (M-F, 8-5)
> Director, Campus Writing Program         573-884=5438 (fax)
> Assistant Professor, English             writmat@showme.missouri.edu
> 325 GCB                                  http://www.missouri.edu/~writcwp
> University of Missouri
> Columbia, MO  65211
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Tue, 27 Aug 1996 15:04:54 -0400
> From:    "Robert D. Royar" <r.royar@MOREHEAD-ST.EDU>
> Subject: Re: class size and writing instruction
>
> On Mon, 26 Aug 1996, Paul Heilker wrote:
>
> > In order to respond to our Dean, who recently announced that he would "no
> > longer protect class sizes of 25 in freshman english," I need to gather all
> > available research and arguments on the issue of class size and writing
> > instruction.  I would appreciate any leads you can offer me.
>
> You might take a forensic approach.  Get your dean to describe the
> work that students should be expected to have completed by the end of
> the semester.  Once s/he has agreed to 3000-4000 of final words
> supported by 5000-6000 draft words, get the dean to agree to the need
> for teacher intervention on a regular basis.  Have hir saying that
> teachers should comment extensively on students' work and then you
> have hem.
>
> Once you do the math, it becomes plain that teachers will either be
> working 80-90 hourse per week or you will have small classes.  If you
> couple this with some state's requirements to account for contact
> hours by department, you may be able to show that the English
> department has such a large share of student contact hours that
> engineering and the schools "bread-and-butter" areas are not pulling
> their weight.
>
> It worked at NYIT a few years ago.
>
> -=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=
> -
> Dr. Robert D. Royar      Morehead State University
> r.royar@morehead-st.edu
>                 Coordinator of Writing & the Writing Center
>               <URL:http://www.morehead-st.edu/people/r.royar>
>           Vote to reconstitute the Works Progress Administration
> =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-
> =
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Tue, 27 Aug 1996 14:20:51 -0500
> From:    Moritz@SMTPLINK.IPFW.INDIANA.EDU
> Subject: Re: is it just me, or what?
>
>           No, Rita, it's not just you.  I had the same experience.
>           Write Terry Collins at tcollins@maroon.tc.umn.edu
>           He will put you on.
>
> ------------------------------
>
> Date:    Tue, 27 Aug 1996 15:26:42 -0400
> From:    Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
> Subject: Re: graduate programs
>
> Carmen--Please contact Janice Lauer at Purdue for a list of doctoral
> comp/rhet program in the Comp/Rhet Consortium connected to 4Cs.
> best, Ira Shor, City Univ. Grad School>I'm looking for a list of graduate
> programs in Rhet-Comp.  I seem to
> >remember seeing one, and another list that evaluated them, but I can't
> >remember where.  I was sure someone from this list would be able to tell
> >me!  Thanks.
> >
> >
> >
> >
> >Carmen B. Schmersahl
> >Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> >Mount Saint Mary's College
> >Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
> >301-447-5367
> >schmersa@msmary.edu
> >
> >
>
> ------------------------------
>
> End of WPA-L Digest - 26 Aug 1996 to 27 Aug 1996
> ************************************************
 
 
Linda Adler-Kassner
Teaching Specialist/Writing Program Co-Administrator
General College
University of Minnesota
140 Appleby Hall, Mpls., 55455
612/625-6383 office
612/625-0709 fax
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 28 Aug 1996 14:55:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Kim Brian Lovejoy <klovejoy@INDYVAX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: graduate programs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.960827132126.8680C-100000@alpha>
 
Carmen,
 
If I'm not mistaken, I saw the Rhet-Comp grad programs listed in an issue
of _Rhetoric Review_.  Anyone have the date?
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 07:25:33 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: graduate programs
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.960827132126.8680C-100000@alpha>
 
Rhetoric Review published a directory of graduate programs in rhetoric
and composition programs in the spring 1994 issue (12.2).  The whole
issue is devoted to descriptions of curricula and faculty.
 
On Tue, 27 Aug 1996, Carmen Schmersahl wrote:
 
> I'm looking for a list of graduate programs in Rhet-Comp.  I seem to
> remember seeing one, and another list that evaluated them, but I can't
> remember where.  I was sure someone from this list would be able to tell
> me!  Thanks.
>
>
>
>
> Carmen B. Schmersahl
> Department of Rhetoric and Writing
> Mount Saint Mary's College
> Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
> 301-447-5367
> schmersa@msmary.edu
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 07:51:15 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Has anybody noticed there's an election going on?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.94.960827132126.8680C-100000@alpha>
 
We (or at least I) talk a lot about rhetoric and its traditional civic
relations with politics and ethics, but what are programs doing to get
students involved in the political debates going on this fall?
 
After watching Clinton's and Dole's acceptance speeches, I decided to put
edited versions on reserve and make them available through our local
xerox shop, and I am wondering how to contextualize them.  I am thinking
of FDR's and Eisenhower's, how about Lincoln's.  I'd like to give
students points of comparison for considering how politics have
historically been mediated in various ways.  Any suggestions?
 
I'm also thinking we will hold a debate of the young republicans and
campus democrats, perhaps with the libertarians and socialists thrown in
to suggest that the two-party system doesn't cover the full range of
political perspectives.
 
We emphasize rhetoric in our composition courses as a means to develop
critical literacy.  Students begin by situating an issue in their
"personal" experience, which we encourage them to situate in broader
social categories, and then they analyze how the issue has been
represented in several discourses.  Finally they research the issue
further and then stake out a position and argue it.
 
Given our curriculum, we should have planning all along to get students
to pull their noses out of their books and look beyond the academy to
become involved in the election debates, but I guess we all were too
enmeshed in matters merely academic.  What are other people doing to put
the rhetoric back in rhetoric and comp in this election year?
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 11:11:51 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Tim McGee <mcgee@TRENTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.960827145631.4329A-100000@msuacad.morehead-st.edu>
 
I have read with interest the argumentative strategies recently posted
here concerning writing class size.  Can anyone direct me to any published
articles dealing with the same topic?  Or the related topic of Speech
Class size?
 
Thanks,
 
Tim McGee
Coordinator of the Rhetoric Program
The College of New Jersey
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 10:03:30 CDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         bernard-donals <ENGMBD@MIZZOU1.MISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Has anybody noticed there's an election going on?
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 30 Aug 1996 07:51:15 -0700 from
              <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
I taught a course last year, just before the primary elections got
underway, that was based squarely on the connection between rhetoric,
politics, and ethics.  Our main texts were local and national newspapers
and magazines, and TV and radio "talking head" shows (MacLaughlin, This
Week with David Brinkley, etc.).  My main concern was to get students
past the generic conversations they have around the dinner table with
their parents or in the dorm with their friends (or, as in most cases,
beyond the conversations they *weren't* having at all) to consider the
ethical and policy implications of the various rhetorical positions
the candidates and their proxies were taking.  We moved through the
term by considering, first, media "bias" (and I asked students to
consider whether bias was avoidable at all, and how you could tell
what kind of "bias" a medium had); second, the connection between a
political speech and its policy implications (what "welfare reform,"
for example, means for a single parent in St. Louis) by getting students
to turn away from the speech's appeal and toward the real-world
constraints that enabled or preventd the policy from taking effect;
third, what a speech's policy implications had upon a polis, by
having students consider how the policies of a candidate, taken together,
might or might not be consistent when implemented in a state-wide or
nation-wide scale; and the final assignment was to have them write a
paper that considered the theoretical connections between rhetoric,
politics and ethics in a specific, historical case from over the last
several decades.
 
The course worked well, though I fear I threw too much at these students,
who were mostly sophomores and juniors.  They worked in groups, with each
considering a different medium and a different case, but arguing
vehemently for the political and ethical positions that they felt
closest to (which didn't necessarily correlate to the point they began
by arguing in their papers).  What struck me as the most visible success
of the class was that students began to change their minds:  after
watching a video clip of a heated debate that occurred in one New Hampshire
town after the Christian Coalition took over a school board and imple-
mented a policy of exclusion of non-heterosexual students, several reli-
gious students who aligned themselves with the religious right and the
GOP found themselves reconsidering the consistency of a religious/poli-
tical position; and many avowed "liberals" also found themselves changing
their minds as they wrote their papers.
 
The course was listed as "intermediate composition," and it's a course
in which the instructors have a good deal of freedom with the subject
matter.
 
I imagine that this semester would be a perfect time to teach a course
the connection between rhetoric, writing, and the public sphere, though
the transition that will occur immediately after the November election
might be tough to manage.
 
Hope this has been of some help.  I'd be glad to send a syllabus to anyone
who's interested.
 
Michael Bernard-Donals
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 11:17:33 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Carmen Schmersahl <schmersa@MSMARY.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Has anybody noticed there's an election going on?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.960830072552.549484731B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
 
So far we've planned two things, both relatively modest (we are a small
school, after all).
 
I've established a bulletin board called "National Election Rhetoric &
Media," for articles focusing specifically on the rhetoric used in the
national election and the media's coverage of the election.
 
We're planning a panel discussion for the week before the election--the
presidential politics guy from our Pol Sci Dept, two rhetoricians to talk
about the rhetorics candidates and parties, one or two journalists to talk
about media issues.
 
 
 
 
Carmen B. Schmersahl
Department of Rhetoric and Writing
Mount Saint Mary's College
Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
301-447-5367
schmersa@msmary.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 10:24:31 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Keith Rhodes <KRHODES@ACAD.NWMISSOURI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: WPA-L Digest - 13 Aug 1996 to 14 Aug 1996
 
>Keith,
 
>We only get Dear Abby in Presque Isle ... any chance you can snail
>mail or post the column?
 
>Cheers,
 
>Peter Sands, Assistant Professor/Writing Specialist
>Director, University of Maine at Presque Isle Epiphany Project
>(207)768-9459||sands@polaris.umpi.maine.edu||http://maine.maine.edu/~psands
 
Sure, Peter.  I think it would be a shame for this collective to miss an
opportunity to impact the public discussion of our work in a highly visible
and influential forum.  I believe the ratio of readers of Ann Landers to
readers even of CCC is fairly steep.
 
Keith Rhodes
 
==============================snip here====================================
 
  DEAR ANN LANDERS: I recently retired from teaching high school. During my
last few years, I had a problem that was difficult to resolve.
        Many of my students were producing homework essays typed on their
computer [sic]. These essays were very neat. In addition, the spelling was
impeccable, since the students used spell-check devices. Some even had
grammar checkers.
        I didn't know how to deal with this. The students with computers
had a big advantage over their classmates. On the other hand, they had
taken the time to become computer-literate. It was impossible to compare a
painstakingly handwritten essay with spelling errors to the sanitized
computer version.
        It seemed foolish to forbid the use of computers, and I didn't
know how to solve the problem.  I hope your readers will express their
viewa about this ---Quebec Quandary
  DEAR QUANDARY: We are going to hear more about this problem because
students with computers have a definite advantage, just as in the "olden
days" students who typed their papers had an advantage over those who wrote
by hand.
        Some teachers grade essays on content alone and ignore spelling,
grammar, and neatness. I think teachers who want to make sure students know
how to spell or conjugate a verb should give tests on those subjects. This
would give all students a level playing field. Also, any student who feels
a word processor would guarantee a higher grade can find a computer to use
for the occasion at most libraries or copier centers.  It's going to be up
to the teachers, however, to decide how to handle this ever-growing
problem.
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 08:38:57 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Has anybody noticed there's an election going on?
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.PMDF.3.91.960830072552.549484731B-100000@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
              from "Thomas Miller" at Aug 30, 96 07:51:15 am
 
Tom, your proposed election debates remind me of a great moment when I
was in grad school at Harvard.  The debate society invited two comic
strip writers to give "nominating" speeches for Republican candidates they
publiclly disliked, in the spring before the convention that chose Nixon
(the "liberal," imagine!) over Taft.  Al Capp, writer of L'il Abner
pilloried Taft with pretended praise, while Walt Kelley of Pogo did a
masterful job on Nixon.  Kelley spent most of his speech on the glories
of the presidency, with increasing emphasis on the world-wide attention
focused on whoever is president.  The president, he went on, is the most
watched person in the world.  Then he concluded, "So I give you my
candidate, the man in America most in need of watching, Richard Nixon."
Later events demonstrated the truth of the satire.  All the rhetorical
reversals made the event great fun, though, and you might play with that
idea.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 08:35:00 MST
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "David E. Schwalm" <IACDES@ASUACAD.BITNET>
Subject:      Re: Ann Landers and Elections
In-Reply-To:  note of 08/30/96 08:22
 
The Ann Landers column makes it clear how vast the gap is between discussion
of issues in academic circles and in the public arena. I wonder if a nifty
course could be built around comparison of the discussion of major election
issues in public and academic environments (basically Aristotle's distinction
between rhetoric and science). Only people who can pass a grammar test get tax
cuts.
 
-- David E. Schwalm
___Vice Provost for Academic Programs and Services, ASU East
___6001 South Power Road
___Mesa, AZ 85206-0903 (602) 727-1418 david.schwalm@asu.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 10:44:04 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      job description question
 
We will be advertising for two positions here.  If we ask for someone who,
among other things, has worked with discourse analysis strategies, will
that imply an interest in linguistics?  We were really thinking of
discourse analysis in the sense of considering full texts and how they fit
within particular rhetorical situations (as George Dillon has done).
Whatdyathink?
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 08:52:44 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.SOL.3.91.960830110904.13107Z-100000@beast> from "Tim McGee"
              at Aug 30, 96 11:11:51 am
 
A recent article in the Chronicle of Higher Education mentioned in
passing the uses of meta-analysis, particularly where single studies are
inconclusive in their results.  One of the examples in the article was an
uncited meta-analysis of class-size studies, none of which demonstrate on
their own that smaller is better, but when combined and aggregated show
compelling evidence for small class size.  No point in looking up the
Chronicle article, unless you want the rhetorical benefit of a useless
citation.  But I'm hoping that someone on this list knows about this
stuff and can fill us in on the study alluded to.  BTW, Hillocks uses
meta-analysis in his review of the comp research, and it is really a
simple statistical idea: combine different data sets from different
studies of the same thing to increase the likelihood of
statistically significant results.  Of course statistical evidence is not
the ONLY kind of evidence, but it sure would be nice to have some.
                                        --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 09:34:10 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Edward White <ewhite@WILEY.CSUSB.EDU>
Subject:      Re: job description question
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.960830104021.12624A-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu> from
              "Irv Peckham" at Aug 30, 96 10:44:04 am
 
Irv, our department considers Discourse Analysis to be on the linguists'
turf.  Only linguists teach it and there would be a revolution on the
streets if someone other than a linguist tried.  IF other departments are
like mine, you will not get what you want from the proposed ad.  --Ed White
=========================================================================
Date:         Wed, 30 Aug 1995 13:24:06 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         louise wetherbee phelps <lwphelps@MAILBOX.SYR.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Has anybody noticed there's an election going on?
 
Re Tom's post:
The PBS coverage of the conventions has featured two presidential
historians who have been making very interesting observations about
historical parallels.  Don't know how you would get hold of that if you had
not videotaped it--it's scattered throughout the coverage.  Also, some news
people have sometimes had people with some expertise in communication
commenting on the rhetoric of the speeches.  The issues of how they are
collaboratively written,relation between the speaker and the speech
writers,  and the process (Clinton's style of last minute pasting and
patching) has been described in books) are all very interesting.
 
Louise
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 12:41:00 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: job description question
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.960830104021.12624A-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu> from
              "Irv Peckham" at Aug 30, 96 10:44:04 am
 
Irv--
 
I think you're right that using the term Discourse Analysis will yield
linguists rather than rhetoricians.  Would describing the
interest/experience as "discursive practices" be more in line with the
kind of work you're seeking?
 
Irwin Weiser
--
 
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 13:30:16 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dona J. Hickey" <hickey@URVAX.URICH.EDU>
Subject:      Re: job description question
 
Irv, to me it would imply an interest in sociolinguistics.
 
Dona
 
 
At 10:44 AM 8/30/96 -0500, you wrote:
>We will be advertising for two positions here.  If we ask for someone who,
>among other things, has worked with discourse analysis strategies, will
>that imply an interest in linguistics?  We were really thinking of
>discourse analysis in the sense of considering full texts and how they fit
>within particular rhetorical situations (as George Dillon has done).
>Whatdyathink?
>Irv
>
>-----------------
>Irvin Peckham
>University of Nebraska at Omaha
>peckham@unomaha.edu
>
 
 
 
 
 
 
 
Dona J. Hickey, Associate Professor   hickey@urvax.urich.edu
Director of Composition and WAC       http://www.urich.edu/~writing/dona.html
English Department                    804-289-8302
University of Richmond, VA 23173
 
"An adventure is only an inconvenience rightly considered."  Chesterton
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 12:58:14 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         steve fox <sfox@INDYUNIX.IUPUI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.HPP.3.91.960827145631.4329A-100000@msuacad.morehead-st.edu>
 
I'm very interested in the comments on class size, esp. references to
actual studies.  Intuitively, we think the case is obvious.  But as
teachers of other courses, including lit. courses in our own depts, apply
the principles we've taught them in WAC seminars, don't they also have a
case for smaller class sizes?  With legislatures and univ. trustees
pushing for us to teach more--and with some of us pushing for better pay
for adjuncts or converting adjunct positions to full-time positions--I
don't think we can count on automatic acceptance of our arguments,
however well phrased.  At IUPUI, an urban commuter campus where profs
face pressure to publish and to teach well, we had to raise the caps on
our comp courses to 27 (22 in computer lab sections).  Other liberal arts
classes often have caps of 42 (including lit classes).  Since we use peer
response and student's self-analysis of their writing, and since we don't
have long novels or philosophical treatises on our textbook lists or many
lectures to prepare, can we argue so easily that we deserve smaller
classes than all our colleagues?  An anthro. prof. I'm working with has
about 45 students in his intro course; he has them do workbook writing
weekly, which includes vocab. terms, exercises (like taxonomies,
drawings, maps), and short essays.  He grades the workbooks three times a
semester, grades three of the essays, grades 3 exams.  He mentioned
having an anthro. work-study student help him with the vocab. definitions
sometimes, and I know he's not responding to those essays the same way we
do.  I'm just playing the devil's advocate and wanting stronger arguments
to face my colleagues and dean with if pressures increase on us all.
Steve Fox
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 14:30:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: job description question
In-Reply-To:  <2.2.32.19960830173016.006bf520@urvax.urich.edu>
 
Thanks all.  Dropped that line.
How can we move the description toward rhetorical analysis?
What would people recognize?
Irv
 
-----------------
Irvin Peckham
University of Nebraska at Omaha
peckham@unomaha.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 16:26:35 EDT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Bob Schwegler <RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU>
Subject:      Re: job description question
In-Reply-To:  Message of Fri, 30 Aug 1996 12:41:00 -0500 from
              <iweiser@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
 
"Discursive practices" sounds good, though it might mean someone concentrating
 
on cultural studies--though the combination of cs and rhet and comp might be
interesting depending on the candidate.
Bob Schwegler
RSCHWEG@URIACC.URI.EDU
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 20:39:40 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: job description question
 
Irv, we changed the name of one track in our doctorate to "Written Discourse
Theory and Practice" about four years ago.  It's basically the rhet/comp
track.  But our resident linguist objected mightily to the usage, saying
that it didn't square at all with what "Discourse Theory" involved, by which
he meant work on cohesion and coherence, such as that by Halliday and Hasan.
 
I had proposed the name, partly based on usage by Kinneavy (A Theory of
Discourse) and Walter Beale (in A PRAGMATIC THEORY OF RHETORIC).
 
I notice that Duane Roen's entry on "Discourse Analysis" in Enos's
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RHETORIC cites J. L. Austin, Haliiday, Bonnie J. F. Meyer,
John Searle, and George Dillon as well.  Mostly the listing is from
linguistics.  (So how about it Duane?)
 
Result: I think it's possible that your ad might be taken to mean a certain
sort of linguistic background was being asked for.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 20:48:01 GMT
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Richard Fulkerson <Dick_Fulkerson@ETSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
 
I noticed the same Chronicle article that Ed did, and also thought of
Hillocks' work.  The article made the point that since currently statistical
significance is normally a requirement for a study to be published at all
(in the social sciences), studies that do not achieve it usually do not see
the light of day, and thus never get into someone's meta-analysis.
 
I too was intrigued by the comment on class size research.  Actually, most
of the published research I know of about class size (and the research is
itself contradictory) concerns class sizes in elementary school.  Whether
that research, even if a meta-analysis shows it to have a consistent
outcome, applies to college, I don't know.  (One can check out a summation
of such research in the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH.)
 
Of course I like the argument about the number of hours each extra
composition student requires from a teacher.
 
We had to balloon our FY sections this term.  Mine is currently at 28.  We
could have made them smaller, but frankly we had hired all of the competent
TA's we could locate, as well as the only adjunct willing to take a job with
us this term, on last-minute notice.  Rather than turn students away
entirely, we ran the sections up.  And so it goes in the trenches at small
state-supported colleges with unpredictable enrollment.
 
>
Richard Fulkerson                               Home Phone      (903) 886 3397
Director of English Graduate Studies            Office Phone    (903) 886 5271
East Texas State University                     E-mail          dick_fulkerson@
Department of Literature and Languages                          etsu.edu
 
Commerce, TX 75429
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 17:21:36 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Dr. Bob Holderer" <RHOLDERER@EDINBORO.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Ann Landers and Elections
 
David E. Schwalm:  "Only people who can pass a grammar test get tax cuts."
 
Is this Descriptive Grammar?  Transformational Grammar?  Structural Grammar?
 
Bob Holderer    :-b
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 16:21:18 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: class size and writing instruction
In-Reply-To:  <199608302048.UAA21953@etsuodt.etsu.edu> from "Richard Fulkerson"
              at Aug 30, 96 08:48:01 pm
 
Dick Fulkerson writes:
 
>  And so it goes in the trenches at small
> state-supported colleges with unpredictable enrollment.
>
And also at large state-supported universities with equally
 unpredictable enrollment, Dick.  Here at Purdue, while the upper
 administration is pleased with our bigger-than-everness and several
 hundred additional first-year students, my colleague and our current
 director of composition Shirley Rose has hired everyone in our
 lecturer pool to teach as many courses as they were willing.
 
I assume the administration still believes that there will be an
enormous drop in enrollments sometime in the future and here,as
elsewhere, uses that belief to justify not hiring faculty for
introductory courses.
 
Irwin Weiser
--
 
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 18:51:48 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
Subject:      Raising Class Size or Turning Students Away
 
Here it is late on Friday afternoon before Labor Day weekend.  Classes start
at Essex Community College on Wednesday, the fourth.  At this point I still
have five sections with no instructors, but I have a woman coming in for an
interview at at 1:00 tomorrow.  And I could take an overload myself.  And I
could lean on a couple of my friends.  And I could call that marginal adjunct
who, last year, I swore I would never let teach again at this school.
 
But should I do any of that? What's the problem here?  Isn't it that I'm
trying to find adjunct faculty members willing to teach a three-credit course
for $1,380 . . . plus no benefits and no guarantee of teaching in the spring
semester.
 
What occurs to me at this point is that maybe it's time to tell the Dean that
we are going to have to close some sections because we cannot come up with
faculty to teach them.  It occurs to me that as long as we manage to come up
with adjunct faculty to "cover" every section for which we have enrollment,
the message to our administration and our board is clear: they don't need to
consider raising the adjunct salary above that paltry $1380 per three-credit
course.  They don't need to consider benefits or job security for adjunct
faculty.  We can get everyone we need at the current levels.  I'm tempted to
send that message . . . even though I know it will bring down wrath on my
shoulders.
 
Of course, I feel loyalty to my school and to our students, but I'm beginning
to wonder if that loyalty might not be misguided when it leads me to hire
unqualified faculty and extort extra teaching out of my colleagues rather
than send the message I want to send: that it is unconscionable to pay so
little and care so little about the faculty who are now teaching more than
60% of our courses.
 
Has anyone else flirted with this possibility?  Does anyone see an angle I've
overlooked?  Has anyone actually done what I'm contemplating: simply not come
up with enough adjuncts to staff every section?  I would love to hear . . .
 
Peter Dow Adams
Essex Community College
Baltimore, Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 20:38:17 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Teaching the rhetoric of the election
 
Tom's, Carmen's, and Michael's posts on teaching the rhetoric of the pres.
election were very interesting(I'd very much like a copy of Michael's
syllabus--POB 488, Bearsville, NY 12409). My question: How can we approach
the election without being restricted by the already existing ideology
limiting debate? Tom said he'd invite local campus dems and republicans in
to speak to his classes, and maybe some socialists and libertarians. Michael
said that some religious conservatives became more moderate and some liberal
students also rethought their positions. To what extent do we accept the
narrow political spectrum and cooperate in restricting legitimacy to the two
major parties? Dems and GOP are funded pretty much by the same
corporations--NPR reported today that while Gore told of his sister's
nicotine death, Democratic delegates flocked to the hospitality party
lavished on them by the tobacco industry. How about not accepting the two
official parties as the legitimate axis of debate and legitimizing
alternatives instead?  The media(funded/owned by the same corporations that
fund the 2 major parties) cooperate in marginalizing pres. candidates like
Ralph Nader. Our courses will communicate this same disdain for such options
unless we structure them credibly/equally into the debate. If our own
curricula tilt toward only taking the Dems/GOP seriously, then we become
unofficial agents for enforcing the status quo. To critically examine the
discursive environment, we first need to notice that there is no equal
marketplace of ideas. How do we include this critical reading of the
political climate so that rhetoric and writing courses question the status
quo rather than confirm it?....Ira Shor>So far we've planned two things,
both relatively modest (we are a small
>school, after all).
>
>I've established a bulletin board called "National Election Rhetoric &
>Media," for articles focusing specifically on the rhetoric used in the
>national election and the media's coverage of the election.
>
>We're planning a panel discussion for the week before the election--the
>presidential politics guy from our Pol Sci Dept, two rhetoricians to talk
>about the rhetorics candidates and parties, one or two journalists to talk
>about media issues.
>
>
>
>
>Carmen B. Schmersahl
>Department of Rhetoric and Writing
>Mount Saint Mary's College
>Emmitsburg, Maryland 21727
>301-447-5367
>schmersa@msmary.edu
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 20:38:30 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Ira Shor <irashor@MHV.NET>
Subject:      Raising Class Size/Turning Students Away
 
Bravo, Peter! For your willingness to imagine NOT cooperating with an
irrational and anti-educational system...Ira Shor.
 
>Here it is late on Friday afternoon before Labor Day weekend.  Classes start
>at Essex Community College on Wednesday, the fourth.  At this point I still
>have five sections with no instructors, but I have a woman coming in for an
>interview at at 1:00 tomorrow.  And I could take an overload myself.  And I
>could lean on a couple of my friends.  And I could call that marginal adjunct
>who, last year, I swore I would never let teach again at this school.
>
>But should I do any of that? What's the problem here?  Isn't it that I'm
>trying to find adjunct faculty members willing to teach a three-credit course
>for $1,380 . . . plus no benefits and no guarantee of teaching in the spring
>semester.
>
>What occurs to me at this point is that maybe it's time to tell the Dean that
>we are going to have to close some sections because we cannot come up with
>faculty to teach them.  It occurs to me that as long as we manage to come up
>with adjunct faculty to "cover" every section for which we have enrollment,
>the message to our administration and our board is clear: they don't need to
>consider raising the adjunct salary above that paltry $1380 per three-credit
>course.  They don't need to consider benefits or job security for adjunct
>faculty.  We can get everyone we need at the current levels.  I'm tempted to
>send that message . . . even though I know it will bring down wrath on my
>shoulders.
>
>Of course, I feel loyalty to my school and to our students, but I'm beginning
>to wonder if that loyalty might not be misguided when it leads me to hire
>unqualified faculty and extort extra teaching out of my colleagues rather
>than send the message I want to send: that it is unconscionable to pay so
>little and care so little about the faculty who are now teaching more than
>60% of our courses.
>
>Has anyone else flirted with this possibility?  Does anyone see an angle I've
>overlooked?  Has anyone actually done what I'm contemplating: simply not come
>up with enough adjuncts to staff every section?  I would love to hear . . .
>
>Peter Dow Adams
>Essex Community College
>Baltimore, Maryland
>
>
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 20:48:12 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Chet Pryor-Montgomery College <cpryor@DGS.DGSYS.COM>
Subject:      Re: Raising Class Size or Turning Students Away
X-To:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
In-Reply-To:  <960830185113_273507901@emout08.mail.aol.com>
 
> On Fri, 30 Aug 1996, Peter Dow Adams wrote:
>
> ...I still have five sections with no instructors, but I have a woman
> coming in for an interview at at 1:00 tomorrow.  And I could take an
> overload myself.  And I could lean on a couple of my friends.  And I
> could call that marginal adjunct who, last year, I swore I would never
> let teach again at this school....
------------------------------------------------------------------------
Peter,
        We just hired a retired school-principal who has spent the past
five years motorcycling around Europe, but who taught freshman comp. at
the community college level some years ago.  He has also had bypass
surgery and smokes a pack of cigarets an hour.  I imagine he'll have a lot
of interesting anecdotes to tell his students.  We've had relatively good
luck hiring retirees--save for a retired Army officer we had from '89 to
'91.  He taught in full-dress uniform with medals and ribbons, but one day
he became frustrated with a strident coed and pulled a revolver out of his
briefcase and began waving it around the classroom.  We feared for
student-retention and declined to hire him again.
        You are truly on the horns of a dilemma, and I wish you the best
of luck.
 
      Teaching keeps you young -- Enthusiasm keeps your teaching young
 
       _o    \o_         __|     \ /      |__         o _    o/   \o/
      __|- __/    \__/o    \o     |     o/     o/__   /\    /|     |
         >   >    /  \     ( \   /o\   / )     |  (\  / |   < \   / \
     ~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~~
      Chet Pryor - English Department - Montgomery College - Maryland
=========================================================================
Date:         Fri, 30 Aug 1996 22:21:00 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Gail Stygall <stygall@U.WASHINGTON.EDU>
Subject:      Re: job description question
X-To:         Irv Peckham <peckham@CWIS.UNOMAHA.EDU>
In-Reply-To:  <Pine.ULT.3.93.960830104021.12624A-100000@cwis.unomaha.edu>
 
Irv:
I think Dillon would characterize himself as a linguist as well as a
rhetorician.  Those two things aren't mutually exclusive.  And yes, if you
said, something about discourse I would think linguistics, but there's a
whole group of us who came out of Indiana's program in the 1980's who
qualified in both English linguistics and comp/rhet.  Our program at UW
has a strong language component and I know Wayne State's program does as
well.
Gail
 
______________________________________________________________________________
Gail Stygall <stygall@u.washington.edu>              (206) 685-2384
Editor, _CCCC Bibliography of Composition and Rhetoric_
English, Box 354330, University of Washington, Seattle WA 98195-4330
______________________________________________________________________________
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 31 Aug 1996 08:25:34 -0500
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Irwin Weiser <iweiser@OMNI.CC.PURDUE.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Raising Class Size or Turning Students Away
In-Reply-To:  <960830185113_273507901@emout08.mail.aol.com> from "Peter Dow
              Adams" at Aug 30, 96 06:51:48 pm
 
Yes, Peter, we've on occasion flirted with the approach you're
contemplating, though it has seemed that we've always been on the
edge--just enough qualified people to go around, including those who
we identify or who find us at the very last minute.  And in fact the
only argument that seems to have power here is that there are no more
qualified people to hire--that we've hired everyone we could in good
conscience hire and that they are all teaching as much as they are
willing to teach.
 
The issues you raise seem to be those that are constantly with us,
despite our best intentions and statements like the CCCCs which arose
from the Wyoming Resolution.  The bottom line, though, has to be that
we won't rehire those people we've sworn to ourselves not to. Hiring
unqualified adjuncts (and perhaps especially those who have proven
themselves not to be qualified) hurts not only the program but also
the students--those people the institutions seems to have forgotten
when they pressure us to add sections and hire anyone we can find.
 
These issues of increasing class sizes and last minute hiring of
underpaid, underappreciated, underprepared adjuncts are the ones, I'd
venture, that cause WPAs the most agony.
 
Irwin Weiser
--
 
iweiser@omni.cc.purdue.edu
=========================================================================
Date:         Sat, 31 Aug 1996 09:34:27 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Thomas Miller <tmiller@CCIT.ARIZONA.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Raising Class Size or Turning Students Away
X-To:         Peter Dow Adams <AdamsBalt@AOL.COM>
In-Reply-To:  <960830185113_273507901@emout08.mail.aol.com>
 
Peter, your problems are typical of a lot of the problems that we face
managing huge underfunded programs that are fundamental but peripheral.
I would suggest that you let the system crash because administrators have
the attitude that if it ain't broke why fix it.  Hold the line on
quality, do not make unreasonable requests on colleagues, and be ready to
explain your position as in terms of the best interests of students.  You
will have lots of explaining to do, but does such explaining provide
opportunities for you to put the responsibility for the problem where it
belongs, with administrators unwilling to pay for what they want to
require of students?  The time may not be right for such a discussion on
your campus, but it rarely is.  We have to be careful of not being
enablers as comp directors, the challenge is always there to cut corners
and keep the system running, but whom do we serve in the long run by
doing so?
 
Good luck. I know there are no easy answers to such problems, but we have
to remember who our primary constituencies are: teachers and students.
Administrators just pay the bills.
 
On Fri, 30 Aug 1996, Peter Dow Adams wrote:
 
> Here it is late on Friday afternoon before Labor Day weekend.  Classes start
> at Essex Community College on Wednesday, the fourth.  At this point I still
> have five sections with no instructors, but I have a woman coming in for an
> interview at at 1:00 tomorrow.  And I could take an overload myself.  And I
> could lean on a couple of my friends.  And I could call that marginal adjunct
> who, last year, I swore I would never let teach again at this school.
>
> But should I do any of that? What's the problem here?  Isn't it that I'm
> trying to find adjunct faculty members willing to teach a three-credit course
> for $1,380 . . . plus no benefits and no guarantee of teaching in the spring
> semester.
>
> What occurs to me at this point is that maybe it's time to tell the Dean that
> we are going to have to close some sections because we cannot come up with
> faculty to teach them.  It occurs to me that as long as we manage to come up
> with adjunct faculty to "cover" every section for which we have enrollment,
> the message to our administration and our board is clear: they don't need to
> consider raising the adjunct salary above that paltry $1380 per three-credit
> course.  They don't need to consider benefits or job security for adjunct
> faculty.  We can get everyone we need at the current levels.  I'm tempted to
> send that message . . . even though I know it will bring down wrath on my
> shoulders.
>
> Of course, I feel loyalty to my school and to our students, but I'm beginning
> to wonder if that loyalty might not be misguided when it leads me to hire
> unqualified faculty and extort extra teaching out of my colleagues rather
> than send the message I want to send: that it is unconscionable to pay so
> little and care so little about the faculty who are now teaching more than
> 60% of our courses.
>
> Has anyone else flirted with this possibility?  Does anyone see an angle I've
> overlooked?  Has anyone actually done what I'm contemplating: simply not come
> up with enough adjuncts to staff every section?  I would love to hear . . .
>
> Peter Dow Adams
> Essex Community College
> Baltimore, Maryland
>
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Date:         Sat, 31 Aug 1996 10:06:56 -0700
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         "Gregory R. Glau" <gglau@ASU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Raising Class Size or Turning Students Away
In-Reply-To:  <960830185113_273507901@emout08.mail.aol.com>
 
Peter,
 
I see this on a smaller scale than you do (Duane Roen gets
the brunt of the problems here, as does Tom Miller at Arizona), and
I can't completely disagree with the "let the system crash
and burn" advice . . . but worry that if you _do_ just refuse
to hire anyone additional that the administration will simply
get rid of you and hire someone who _will_ hire those folks (and
perhaps others who are much worse).  Who does it serve to
lose someone doing a good job only to gain someone who'll
march to the administration's drum in lockstep?
 
 
There were several times when I was a TA that we wanted to
strike/march/protest
but got good advice (Tom Miller--remember telling us to _not_ get
the "Blue flu"?) that if we did go on strike (or whatever) they'd just
hire some new TAs to replace us (and there are _always_ hundreds
of them waiting for our spots) . . . just as the admin. might fire you and
hire someone who'd do what they want.
 
Maybe this is an issue our students should be discussing and researching
and writing about (after all, it is their education); they might
come up with the answer we cannot seem to find.  Their collective voices
(not as letters, perhaps, but as, say, published research reports)
might have more ethos than ours with _both_ administrators and legislators.
 
Greg
 
/--------------------------------------------------------\
|  Greg Glau                                             |
|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
\--------------------------------------------------------/
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Date:         Sat, 31 Aug 1996 14:13:08 -0400
Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Jack Selzer <jls25@PSU.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Raising Class Size or Turning Students Away
 
A small point to add to this thread (I essentially agree with Tom Miller,
who has apparently returned wiser from his time in Germany!):  what's the
big deal about canceling sections rather than staffing them with
unqualifieds--especially in fall semester?  Can't the students just take
the course in the spring?
 
Of course if you have a two-course sequence, the question answers itself.
 
Jack Selzer
 
At 10:06 AM 8/31/96 -0700, Gregory R. Glau wrote:
>Peter,
>
>I see this on a smaller scale than you do (Duane Roen gets
>the brunt of the problems here, as does Tom Miller at Arizona), and
>I can't completely disagree with the "let the system crash
>and burn" advice . . . but worry that if you _do_ just refuse
>to hire anyone additional that the administration will simply
>get rid of you and hire someone who _will_ hire those folks (and
>perhaps others who are much worse).  Who does it serve to
>lose someone doing a good job only to gain someone who'll
>march to the administration's drum in lockstep?
>
>
>There were several times when I was a TA that we wanted to
>strike/march/protest
>but got good advice (Tom Miller--remember telling us to _not_ get
>the "Blue flu"?) that if we did go on strike (or whatever) they'd just
>hire some new TAs to replace us (and there are _always_ hundreds
>of them waiting for our spots) . . . just as the admin. might fire you and
>hire someone who'd do what they want.
>
>Maybe this is an issue our students should be discussing and researching
>and writing about (after all, it is their education); they might
>come up with the answer we cannot seem to find.  Their collective voices
>(not as letters, perhaps, but as, say, published research reports)
>might have more ethos than ours with _both_ administrators and legislators.
>
>Greg
>
>/--------------------------------------------------------\
>|  Greg Glau                                             |
>|  Coordinator of Basic Writing Programs in Composition  |
>|  Department of English       Arizona State University  |
>|  Tempe, AZ 85287-0302          office: (602) 965-3898  |
>|  gglau@asu.edu                 FAX:    (602) 965-3451  |
>\--------------------------------------------------------/
 
jls25@psu.edu
Jack Selzer, Associate Professor of English
Department of English
Penn State University
University Park, PA  16802
Phone:  814-865-0251
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Reply-To:     Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
Sender:       Writing Program Administration <WPA-L@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU>
From:         Charles I Schuster <cis@CSD.UWM.EDU>
Subject:      Re: Raising Class Size or Turning Students Away
In-Reply-To:  <960830185113_273507901@emout08.mail.aol.com>
 
Peter,
        Your post struck home for me because it speaks to a whole
constellation of problems related to being a WPA.
 
        One question it raises is--what does it mean to staff a section
of composition?  If we believe, as I think we do, that teaching
composition requires professional training, experience, disciplinary
knowledge, real abilities, classroom expertise, an understanding of
the ways that composition scholarship applies to students--then some
kind of real and at least partially measurable criteria need to be
formulated, publicized, and applied.  That would mean that to staff a
section of comp means to hire someone qualified to teach it.
 
        If we are going to professionalize composition in the best sense
of the word, then we probably have to define standards and deploy them.  I'd
love to see us on this list try to figure out what MINIMAL standards we
would accept for someone to teach composition.  A Ph.D.? An M.A.?  A
B.A.? A G.E.D.?  Prior or current training in a graduate-level course in the
teaching of writing?  Classroom experience?  An advanced degree in a real
comp/rhet program (and not all those that advertise themselves as such
would necessarily fit the bill).
 
        As WPA at UWM, I found that late hires often created tremendous
headaches for students (and for me)--and that they delegitimized the comp
program:  they sent the message that teaching comp was so low-level an
activity that anyone could do it.  (If so, why get a degree in it?)
 
        My sort of workable solution was to work with our Registrar and
Dean's Office to cap hires by the 1st of August (we start classes right
around Labor Day).  My rationale was that I needed time to interview new
hires--and that, more importantly, new hires needed time to prepare for the
course and to make iron-clad agreements to attend our 4-day orientation
and our semester-long professional training course.
 
        That worked pretty well most of the time.  I was lucky in that
our Dean took comp seriously.  If the dean doesn't, then the first order
of business--and one of the toughest jobs I know--is to change that mind
set.
 
        One final note--if comp teachers can be hired at a moment's
notice, then good old capitalist policies would dictate that they deserve
to be paid only $1300 a section.  Too much supply; too little demand.
Why, heck, $1300 is probably TOO MUCH if there are thousands of them out
there waiting for a call.  Now that the Wyoming Conference initiative is
basically dead, if anyone is going to improve the working conditions of
our full-time/partimers, it looks like it is going to have to be we.
 
        Meanwhile, Peter, my best to you and D'Ann.  And just to make you
feel that the same battles have to be fought forever, I report with
terrible chagrin that during the past month--and without consultation or
even a phone call--someone (presumably our new dean)--raised enrollment
in our first- and second-semester comp sections this fall to 27.  You can
imagine the lividity of our current comp director--Alice Gillam--and the
rest of us.  And you can certainly imagine how betrayed our dedicated,
talented, and hard-working TAs and Lecturers feel--to say nothing of the
students who will be added to classrooms that are beyond the capacity to
teach them effectively.
 
        It is enough to make a WPA want to become a dean herself,
which may be the only real way to save composition in higher educaiton.
 
 
 
Charles I. Schuster
Department of English
U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee
Milwaukee, WI  53201
414-229-5293
email:  cis@csd.uwm.edu
 
"He was as inconspicuous as a tarantula on a slice of angel food cake."
                                        Raymond Chandler
